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CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Sxerwoop's kind promise was fated 
never to be falfilled. Shortly after Sylvia's 
visit she fell a victim to that scourge of hill 
stations, typhoid fever, and lay between life 
and death for many weeks, and when she re- 
covered she was sent home by easy stages; 
and it was only when she was on the high 
seas, and the high road to convalescence, that 
she suddenly bethought herself of the Cocks’ 
mysterious lady lodger— Miss Paske. 

eanwhile, that unfortunate young lady 
had been going through a new experience, and 
Mis. Cock had been putting her second scheme 
in force. 

She had a cousin of her own, a sergeant in a 
regiment quartered at Shirani, a smart, good- 
looking, well set-up young man, to whom she 
was remarkably partial; and she resolved to 
give him a practical token of her good wil, 
and endeavour to marry him to Miss Paske, a 


STICK AND HIT THE SEBGBANT ACROSS THE FACE WITH ALL HER MIGHT 1j 


lady born (as anyone might see), and, without 
doubt, an heiress, 

True, there must be something against her, 
but she could guarantee that she did not drink ; 
she was not mad, nor was she subject to fits. 

Think what a triumph for James Hammond 
to be married to a woman who was as much & 
lady as the Colonel's wife ! 

He was in the habit of dropping in on San- 
days for a glass and a smoke; and the first 
Sanday he accidentally saw Miss Paske in 
the garden he was, to use his own language, 
‘‘ track all of a heap. She was a tip-topper ! 
sach a figare, and such a face. 

‘“‘There’s no use in your talking, Jane,” 
be said to Mrs. Cook, “Do you think a girl 
like that would look at a mere non com- 
missioned officer? Not she!” 

‘* You may not always be that, Jim ” (which 
was true, for he might be reduced to the ranke). 
“You are a eplendidly handsome man. She 
may go # deal farther and fare worse. With all 
her good looks I see none of the gentlemen 
coming to court her.” 

“That's strange!" he remarked, with a 





forcible expression. 





‘Well, any way, here is yourchance. Ican 
do no more for you—a young lady, great 
beauty, and an heiress, and not a relation near 
her to say yea or nay. Will you try your 
luck? You have only to say the word!” 

‘‘That I will, Jenny; and no need to ask me 
twice!” 

‘*Then jast drop in accidentally to dinner 
on Sunday next. We dine, as you know, at 
two.” 

‘I’m there, never fear!” putting his finger 
to the side of his nose as he nodded and walked 


off. 

Mrs. Cock now began to lay siege to her un- 
suspecting victim by constant and most flatter. 
ing allusions to her cousin in the Baffers. 
Such a splendid-locking man, and so steady, 
and so much thought of, Not exactly an 
officer yet, only a non-com missioned officer. 

‘And what is that, Mrs, Cock? I know 
nothing of the army.” 

‘* Well, he wears a tunic and a sash and & 
sword, jast like a real officer; and they have 
& mess. Hammond keeps his own pony.” 

Sylvia, for want of a topic, asked Mr. Cock 
to explain the rank of a non-commissioned 
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officer, and he; < iy witht the greatest 
pleasaretin the world,— 

* Aveolier who,by. abilMy and atéadiness, 
raises himeelf from the; ranks. . I did it my- 
self.” 

* Then he is not the same as another ¢ flicer 
—@ commiseioned ¢ flicer ?” 

“ Good-Henven; no: The others are gentle: 
men's sons, and have to have an expensive | 
education, and to pass some very stiff exami- 
nations, and-in my day purchased their com- 
ss toa very heavy tune. Why, in my 
oO c ” 

** And what is Mrs. Cock’s cousin?” inter- 
rupted Sylvia. ‘She says he is the same sg 
they are.” 

** What fool’s gibberish has she told you? 
Hammond isa sergeamta good-locking fel- 
low, but rather fond of-his glass. He was 
very near being reduced=to-the ranks the 
other day, though he thinka I don't kneweit,” 

“And then ks would be.» commenaelifer 2” 
‘‘And then he would bess private soldier, 
miss,”’ he correeted, 

‘‘ Ah, I begin to understand," sh@vanswered 
politely, 

Truly she was. mistaken. She»did not 
understand what*Mrs. Oock*meant byithrow- 
ing out hints that ‘someone had lost his 
beart to her.’' Bhe did not gratify that eager 
person by asking who it was who had<been so 
dGargeronaly smitten, 

On Sunday, as they were sitting, absheir 
heavy two o’clook. dizner, therec: wae, 
@ etamping.of a pony—then the» sommd, 
of boots in thesverandah; then“ Hi@iid,) 
Oh, I say, I beg your pardon,” frommanbig 
meso in uniform, with bold. eyes, anddangm~ 
meneze moustache, 

“ Exouse me, I did not know» you had» 
company, and I jast dropped in for potiuck.’’ 

“Iv’s my cousin, Mr. Hemmond-—~Misi 
Paske,’’ said Mrs, Cock hastily, “ I @m-sure 
Mies Paeke will have no objectionuéto your 
sitting down and taking a snack withins, Will 
vou, Miss Paske?” and whatscenid Miss. 
Puske say ? 

In another minute a plate/hadyibeen laid, 
and he was seated opposite to Splatin; devour= 
ing her with his eyes;: whilst hevga) ped down: 
some mulligatawny; which made bis moustache 
& sight to cee. 

‘Howdo-youlike this placey miss?” he 
asked presently. 

“I think it is very pretty,’ was her evasive 
answer. 

“ Phera’s many a pretty ¢hing:ia Shirani,"' 
he remarked, and looked hard.atiher. 

‘Is there?” she answered; in her stiffest 
manner, 

‘Come now, Hammond, Miss Paske is not 
used to your compliments,’’ said Mr, Cock. 
‘She does not know the army.” And did not 
want to, she said to herself, if it was repre- 
sented by his staring sergeant, with round, 
bold eyes. 

“Do you ride, miss?” he inquired pre- 
septly. 

‘ No,” in a most-unpromising voice. 

‘‘ wish:you would try -it.. I wonld be.so 
delighted to lend. you my.pony. He’s & nice 
‘ack,’ and..a good, figure. does. show off un- 
common in a side-saddle,”’ 





To this she made no reply. 

** Youll think, of it, won't you?” he pleaded, 
with a leer. 

‘* No, thank you. , I prefer walking.” 

“ a alone?’’ 

** Yes,” 


‘' Dea: me, how oruel! Isn’é it, Jane?” 

Sylvia felt she could. not stand much more 
of this; Was thie soxé of thing to be included 
in her board and lodging? Rising, she said, in 
an icy tone,— 

* Ae I have finished, Mrs. Cock, I will leave 
you to entertain your friend,’ aud ere she 
reached the door he made dash to open it, 
and nearly fell over Mr. Cook's chair, Mr. 
Cock had & droadfal habit of sitting with his 
cbharr .tikted forward, and two legs sticking 
out bebind, 


|} James,” said Mr. Cook. ‘She's not for the 





* A bit-haughty, ain’t she? ’' he remarked, 











when he@at down. “ Looks fif to command 
& fegiment.”’ 

“ Sho'ga masty, stuck. up piece,” said Mrs, 
oesk angtily. ‘‘See if pride don't haye a 
a 


‘* Oh, I don’t mind,” returned the sergeant. 
‘‘T like them with an ‘igh spirit. You'll see 
we'll be great friends yet.” 

‘* You take my advice, and leave her alone, 


likes of you. She is the regular cut of a 
Colonel's lady. Leave her alone, or you will 
-~ sorry for it. She bas # spirit! Leave her 
alonet.”” 


He had discovered that shdhwent fde lon 
walks lone in*the atséin | 
he®, tother gresit didmay. \(Mzs. C 
spy, and was generally able to put 
Odoe she was obliged to walk a 
quarter of a mile beside him, her face dyed 
with shame, as they met quite a number of 
officersall of -whom-~her ion satated 
—and all of whom stared at her with the 
blankest amazement. rast 
She never suffered this to ooour again, 
Once she saw him striding after her, and once 
round the corner-of her road (and these roads 
all corners) she ran. as it were for her 


are 
‘“‘ And you leave that whisky alone!” o ife, and-then® jumped ‘into: the jungle and 
hie wife, snatchingyat the-bottle, and Y behind-a big roek until he had passed by. 


it beside her relative, ‘' You'vehad quiteass 
much: as ia good-for you;and-don's takeene; 
more, that's my advice... Hélp: yourself, Jimy 
You know when)to:stop1”’ 

Meanwhile \Syiviassat-at “her window: up- 
stairs, and. surveyed- the situation: If this 
sergeant was» to: be. a constant visitor dite’ 
would ‘be unbearable; but where was.shento 


oa? 

. She had been-five- montha, at -Shitani, 
and had. saved all her aliowance—two huns 
dred and fifty rupees—-and with’ fiftyshe bad; 


}Y Luckily he:had-not his dog with him, or the 
poe would surely havemtade-out her where- 
ta. 

She now took. to-very out-of-the-way, un- 
frequented roade, and»started early’ to-reachk 
thems She murt have air and exercice, or 
she'would'go mad! But how-conid eheenjoy 
a svhen:she was haunted.by this hatefal 

For -¢woeweeks she had esoaped him. He 

i dad her new resort. Neverthe- 
‘ ined to find it, and. there 









brought from the convent she »was «nob pent 
biless:; but she would: prefer to wait: 
a little more to pay her passage homey, Shi 

would stay, if possible; evendf she:hadto livey 
up in her own toem, 

Once in London; with a few pounds in th 
pocket, she would easily makénher way 
teaching, until. she; had ‘discovered: all 4 
wanted to know*abent~her own family ; but 
three. hundred rupees were little: more-than 
t » A second-class passage would 
be thirty, She-must endare—she would en- 
dare, Heérresoiution wassoon tested. There 
was.a loud-knock at the door, and Mrs, Cock's 

nose appeared. 

‘‘ Mike Paske, my consin«jastadores music. 
He won't ask. to. come in” (he might ask, 
thonght the-girl, and-ask in vain), ‘‘ but if you 
will be 20 verekind:-as-to-sing- something he/ 
would heat it below,’ 

“Ob, now Mee Cookd my-throat is quite: 

coarse,” 


hi 
* Well, your fingers:oan't ‘be~hoarse1”’ shes 
id,..with a didagreesble-glance in her-eye; 
and Sylvia« gave~in« forspesee sake; and 









»pines, make her a formal 
heart, hia pay, and hie 
her some sort.of a 


tojcarry’ont-his scheme Mre. 
Cock sen of her servants to follow Mise 
Paskes, Tiiiiservant returned with all. par- 
tionlara,andiwas enabled: to give his mistress 
ample ditentions:. 


‘' Sitey Misay Sahab,-went “by a-atcep path 


t othe jangle; and::overrthe hill away 
dome Binmad PS acnemert tm and, along: the 
Ram-Ramroads I¢ wae adong:wayoff.” 
The servant received * fout-annas<for: hice 
tronbles and the next eveningsae Sylvia was 
returming: with an’ easyyand>-unsaepicious 
mind¢she beheld, to hes horror; thewergeant’es 
dog cantering round: a corser-within-twenty 
yardd ot: her, - he-was 


followed by bree = sexgeant~himeclf, hic 
monstioke Ww : #nd look- 


\\ Hidteryoumnet" heexclaimed. ‘ What a 


“ Well, I will play to you if youeliket”’ | chase you havegiven me. 1 thought I should 


And she roseand went reluctantly ‘tothe: 
piano, and, much to-her horror and disgust;\ 
the burly sergeant came tramping upstairs): 
and stood outside the door, and: stamped and: 
shouted his applause. He had: not quits 
known where to leave off at the whisky! 

He came to dinner every Sunday; and every 
Sunday Sylvia endured a penance, Were the 
few rupees she could save: worth this, she 
asked herself? 

Oa Sunday evening she said no—ten thou- 
sand times no; but on Monday morning stern 
necessity said yes | 

Then he began to send her. bouquets, to! 
bring her booke, and.she really dared not snub 
him too rudely for fear of Mrs. Cock, who re- 
sented all his rcbofis as..so many _ personal) 
insulte,. and repaid .them. with interess in’ 
various ways, 

Sometimes; Sylvia. escaped Sandays, by! 
feigning illness; but that.entailed playing the 
invalid in her own.rcom for at least.a coupleof 
days, and that. wasdreary work, especially as: 
Mra. Cock insisted:on feeding her solely, oa: 
bread and milk and barley. water, 

She had no notion.of .cockering up what she| 
firmly believed to bea sham patient, and pun- 
ished her lodger to.the.veny bast of her-ability. 
She spared her lardez, but ehe did :not :spare 
her tongue, 





CHAPTER VI 


Arter two months. of. purgatory—during 
which time Sergeant Hammond. made: very 
slow progress in his wooing matters came to: 


iD 

‘‘ |_douie* understand,” with a tinge of 
colour in hér face. 

‘© Véle. Nowy-don’t go marching past and 
pretending you don't know what I am after— 
don’t. I jast your shadow !” striding 
beside her, and looking boldly into her face. 

‘Mr. Hammond, this is very disagreeable 
tome, I dowmot want your company. Will 
you please leave me?" 

‘No, my dear, I will not until I have asked 
you & particular question. Will you be my 
wife? There; it is‘ont at last. Will you 
marry me?”’ 

“Marry you? No; certainly not,” she re- 
turned, indignantly. 

‘“‘ Well, you might give'a.fellow » pleasanter 
answer. I have paid yon the highest compli- 
ment I can. Andwhy won't you?” 

‘* Beonuse——” and sie stopped. 

‘‘ Because I am only ‘a pdor sergeant, eh ? 
Come of decent peopie—and* you: are. Mies 
Paske, that. comes of ‘no pevple at all; er? 
A foundling ?” 

“No, that is not the reasom. Forall I 
know. you are right,.and muy be better born 
than I am,” 

** Oh come, that’san admission,” he sneered 


savagely. 

a And if I really oared for you, thé fact of 
your being s sergeant would not ‘prevent my 
marrying you.” 

‘‘ Then what prevents, you ?"’ 

‘Phe important truth that I cannot endure 
you!” and she looked at him with flashing eyes 
and scarlet checks. ‘‘ You* might ‘have seen 





& crisis—an acute crisis, 


that. for yourself long ago. I would much 
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rather throw myself” over that-precipice than 
marry you.’ Now ‘will youleave me?’ 


“ Nétyetmy~ beanty, Nos tilt have hade}’ 


the first kieses off that wicked, impudent 
moute ofyours;” and he-caught-her round the 
waists 

Ae he did’ so- shetaised a stick she-al ways: 
carried in her hawd for climbing about the hills; : 
and bit-bhim- acrossthe face with all «her: 
might and main—a blow that left a great-red: 
weal, from his right eareup -to- his left eye- 
prow+—a blow that wae excessively paintal: : 

“You shall pay’ for «that,’?” he: shouted, | 
making a grabat heryandhalt blinded with pain: 
and-fary ; but~she-was«now running up the: 
road as fast-ae she could go: To her intence 
joy, round the next-bend,-she saw a manviding” 


towards. :heran: officer on asmart pony-—the’+ 


very Oaptain Watson who--bad taker her part | 
in thedibrary: He seemed destined to be her 
defenders H6; on- his part, was not a -litthe: 
surprised“ to-seea - girk  flyingeto wards him; 
followed by a dog and a sergeant, at the top: 
of their speed: 

‘* Save me; Savemet” she-exelaimed, as 
he reached her; and - jumped» off his pony: 
«« Keep bim off.” 

“ Why—what's the matter?” 

“ Thisman;y whois ranning after me,” sho: 
panted, **has perseouted me cruelly for months, : 
He follows me wherever I go; though’ he knows- 
i hate him; and to-day when I refased to- 
marry him—’’ 

“ Hallo, Sergeant Hammond;!"tothe culprit; 
‘“ what this I have heard sbout you? ” 

‘* We have only-had ‘a little bit of a lovers’ 
quarrel) sir, that’s: all,’’ he retarzed,* resolved 
to brazen-it out: 

“ And-what’s that welt across your face? "’ 

“T hit him with a stick when he-wanted to 
kise-me,” said'the girl, breathlessty: 

“Tam told you have been ‘pereeonting: this 
young lady for months, sir;” said-his officer, 





sternly. 

‘I've been courting her,‘sir; I admit, if you 
call that perseoution,’’ said° the other 
gullenly. 

“'T oall it most outrageous conduct, for-a 
man-of your rank,’ to force-your society: upon 


& lady» I'am-oashamed to'think you ure in| 


my regiment. How can-you presumeon her 
friendless condition? Go hometo your 
quarters.’ You’have not heard the lastof this, 
lcan assure-you. I shall report-you to the 
Colonel to-morrow, at the orcerly room, If 
your brother~sergeants knew of your cenduct 
they would duok-you in the neares+ tank?” 

Sergeant. Hammond; completely cowed, 
muttered tomething-of “ no~ offence meant,” 
saluted; and- presently walked on. Then 
Sylvia sat down on the -side of the~road, and’ 
unexpectedly burat into tears. 

Captain Wateon, who had dismounted when 
he first met her, stood before her, twirling 
his riding cane, and feeling sorely embarrassed, 
What: was he todo with this damsel in~dis- 
treas, whom ‘fate had ‘thrown in-his~ way four 
miles out on the Ram:Ram road?” 

“I wish you" wouldn’t cry;* he said,’ 
presently. 

**T don't often;” she answered, witha sob; 
drying her eyes-as she spoke; 

“How did you.come across~that. scoun: 
drel?” 

“TI came: across. him because I happen to 
be, as-you said, quite friendless,” ina broken 
voice... 

‘* Ob, come, I say; you are-not serious.” 

“Tam, I was left in a convent whenI was 
two years.oldi I have never seen nor received 
& letter from any relative. My father isalive- 
—in England—and he it was: who had” me- 
taken from the convent, and: placed to. board 
with Mr: and Mrs. Cock.” She raised her eyes 
to hia, brimming with tears. 

“ He cannot have known the kind of people 
they are!” 

; “I hops not; though old Mr, Cock is harm- 
Ba. 

‘\ Which implies that Mrs. Cock is not,” he 
said; sharply. 

“Yes; this sergeant is her cousin, She 





encourages bimto:annoy: me. He comes to 
dinner every Sunday,’ 

“ Andpite at:table:with:you?"’ inva key of 
astonishment: 


“Yes, andshe makes me play to him and: 


receive his flowers.” 

‘Makes you?” he-echoad; angrily. 

*' Well,:she bas means:of annoying me very 
much if I donot; though have alwaya done 
my very best to-show him that. I thought his 
attentions a very great liberty, and that I 
detested the:very sight of him.’' 

** 80-1 shonld ine.” 

“He saw me throwing his bouquet out of 
& window, and: yet :he. persisteds He has 
followed me, chased-mein:my walks, till my 
life-has bean:a barthen,” 

‘\ Whyodo you stay at the: Cocks’? I 
should go! ”” 

*t Yes, and so should I if I had any money; 
but they are paid to keep me, and I fancy if I 
went away——” 

“Supplies would cease!’ he suggested, 
drily. 

You” 

‘Does not your father: communicate with 
you himself? ” 

** No; never.” 

‘' Bat he writes to someone about you?” 

Yes; he: wrote tothe Reverend Mother to 
ask-if I was not disposed to take the veil. It 
is his wish.” 

“* But not yours?” 

“No,” with’a-gestare of: eager denial. ‘I 
am too restless, and not nearly good enough 
tobea nun, If I hada: vocation I could live 
a happy, peacefal life; but I have not. I wish: 
to-go out into the world;and fight my way:” 

‘** You don’t look fit todo it,” he: remarked, 
frankly. 

*'T am fitter than you think. I have had 
an ‘excellent: education. I have a strong 
will.” 

‘* Yes, and to all that you have one enor- 
mous drawback!" 

“ What ‘is that?! she asked, flashing: up 


suddenly, 
** Your pretty face! Ah, I see you think I 


/ am as bad.as Sergeant'Hammond. I am not 
paying: you: a compliment; I am: merely: 
| Btating a fact!” 


“ And now I -will state one to you in return: 


| Do you remember the: way you were dis 


cussing me in the library with two ladies?” 

Captain’ Watson; whose: complexion’ had 
originally: been fair, blushed through his 
mahogany tan, and:eaid,— 

“ A true bill—by Jove!” 

“T wasthere: I was in the library at 
another:bookcase, I heard: every word,” she 
said, in a somewhat choked voice. 

“IT am: truly: concerned: to hear it,” he 
stammered, 

‘* Listenersnever ‘hear any good of them. 
selves; do they? ”’ 

“ You should not::mind that old cat, Mrs. 
A ’ 


spe! 

“Should I not! She seemed to speak as 
one having. authority; but; atany rate, you 
took my part,*for which I was gratefal, You 
seem to’ be- doomed te fight my battles.” 


‘* Don’t’say doomed!» Honoured to bs your: 


champion! ” 

‘* Well, it ia-very‘kind of you, More than 
once I ‘have wanted one’ badly; and here our 
roads part.” 

* But we need*not I intend» to see: you 
home?” 

“No; please do not!” 4 

* You are afraid: of ‘Mra, Cock!" he said, 


quickly. 
“ Yeo, frankly I am," she returned, simply. 


“ Bot Iam no « You need. not fear 
Sergeant Hammond:again. He shall have a 
lesson’! "’ , 

“ Yes; but must my name be brought into 
it? Must I be completely bamiliated ?" 

‘‘ No, I will speak to the: Colonel privately, 
and he will make it hot for your friend.” 

“Thank you's thousand times; bat don't 
say my friend!" 
' Hammond has been bragging’ to three 





sergeants that he was going to marry a lady. 
I thought this was mere foolish bragging over 
a whisky peg.. Now-I sce-whathe meant!’ 

‘He thought I was an heiress, I believe,’ 
and she smiled a ghostly smile, 

“ Hethonght he could bully: you, I suppose ? 
How dare he presume to lift his eyes to you! 
Well; here is -the:gate: of Mulberry: Lo? ge. 
Good-bye! May I come-and-see you?” 

‘No; please,” shaking her hand, “ don't 
think I am making .a rude return for your 
kindness; but: I would rather not!” 

“ Well; nevermind, We shall meet acain 
somewhere sson.” 

‘Yes, somewhere; but not soon!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘‘ Herr she comes!" said: a shrill: voic? 
within, ‘‘ And:pray may I ask what makes 
you £0 late, miss?’ inquired her: landlady in 
the narrow passage,- with her arms akimbo. 

‘Yes; I went for:a long waik. I wae fol- 
lowed and molested: by Sergeant Hammond, 
I luckily met an officer;who gave me his pro- 
tection.” 

‘* And brought you home ?,” in still shriller 
key. 

‘“* Yea,” 

“ Well, now, listen to thia! If you have 
got James Hammond into any scrape with his 
officers out of this you go: neck and. crop— 
lady or 20 lady. So mind that, my: good 

irk! 
sar I hear you, Mrs.Cock. Beso good as io 
send me my tes upstairs!” 

‘No, Iwon't. You'litake it where it is set, 
or nowhere t”’ 

It was laid ont ae usual in. the dining-room, 
where Mr. Cock sat: looking terribly frigh’- 
ened, poor coward, 

Sylvia walked in and cut herself a good 
slice off the loaf; poured out and calmly drank 
a oup of milk, and then: went upstairs: with 
the bread in her hand; the virago scarcely be- 
lieving: her: eyes, so confounded. was-she at 
puch: andaocity, 

‘* How dare you ‘touok the loaf:and«anilk?’’ 
she screamed, 

“ Andacity! And why not, whens I pay 
handsomely for both?” rejoined her lodger, 
with complete composure. 

‘Oh, doyou, indeedi"” and she gave tbe 
door a slam that shook the whole premises, 

Mrs, Cock:had: been: put out by a letter re. 
ceived that afternoonfrom Lamb and Skinner, 
anda similar missive awaited Sylvia in her 
own room. It said :— 


‘* Mapam,—We are, advised, by, Mr. Paske’s 
London agents that after, the first of ness’ 
month—one month from date—your allowance 
will cease, A sam (iump) of fifty pounds will 
be paid to you by ue; and after thia.we are 
desired to cay you, will be obliged to mintaio 

ourself, Mr, Paske points out that yon have 
ad an.excellent education, and that. you aro 
nearly. nineteen years of age, and thai he hax 
other. claims, on him. 
* Yours faithfally, 
“Lamp & S&INNER,” 


This accounted: for: Mrs. Cock's insolence, 
She knew that Sylvia) was penniless, and 
poverty breeds contempt. 

A crisis: had:come, and Sylvia sat down to 
face it bravely. First of ‘all she would leave 


Shirani. When Mre. Cock: saw: the: mark on. 


Sergeant Hammond's face her situation would 
be more painful than ever, 

She would go in a day or two'to Caleutia, 
and put up at the hotel Mrs. Sherwood had 
named, have an interview with Lamb and 
Skinner, and pump them, if possible. 

Deluded: girl! Fancy her suppeaing sho 
could pump « pair-of solicitora! She would 
take a second.class passage, and: hoard up her 
fifty pounds to begin operations with at home. 

She:had only just commenced a month at 
Mulberry Ledge. Mustit be paid for all the 
game, or would this much-needed money come 
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to her? It would pay for her board, and 
Caloutta, and home onatfit. 

She thought hard, as she munched her dry 
bread. She would leave in two days—as soon 
as she had packed her things and procured 
coolies for the long-down hill journey to the 
railway terminus at the foot of the Himalayas. 

As she sat there, looking out at the moon 
rising behind the shoulder of a hill, and shining 
into the room between the pines, she made up 
her mind to make her new start in life as soon 
as possible. Indeed, it was not likely she 
would have much choice, once Mrs. Cock had 
had an interview with her cousin, and had 
eeen his face, across which was so plainly 
written—Miss Paske, her mark, 

She was not a nervous girl, but she really 
dreaded going downstairs the following morn- 
iag. Luckily for her, Mrs. Cock was out 
attending to a sick cow, and she and the old 
soldier had their breakfast in peace, 

“Tam sorry,” he said, ‘the missus was 
cranky last night. You should not prt up 
with her. You jast give her a good tongue 
thrashing, and she will sing uncommonly 
‘mall, She always backsdown when you face 
her. I do it myself sometimes.” 

a henpecked old man, what bragging was 
tlis 

‘‘Bhe was extremely rude,’’ said Sylvia; 

but as I am going away soon it does not 
make much difference.” 

‘* Still it is pleasant to part friends!" 

‘‘T shall part friends with you, Mr. Cock. 
You have been very kind to me. Will you add 
to your kindness by ordering coolies for to- 
morrow to carry my baggage, and a dandy for 
royself? ” 

‘* And where are you going, may I ask? ” 

‘* Down country ! ’’ was her evasive answer. 

“ Down country isa wide place—from here 
sll the way to the sea. Won’s you leave your 

édress?” 

‘There is no need. I have no letters to 
*cllow me—no friends to ask after me. Iam 
slone in the world!” and her lower lip 

nivered, 

“That's true. But I expect youare a host 
ia yourself; and Iam sure I wish you every 
‘ack and happiness! Iam an old man now; 
my life is nearly run out, and you have yours 
ne fore you. You will make a good thing of 


‘“May be so; may be, like my mother, I 
roe Pe young. Sometimes I wish I was 
ead!’ 

Sylvia went upstairs, and spent the whole of 
tha day packing. 

She did not descend to dinner, and just 
refore sunset she stole out to take a last fare- 
well of the lanes and the pine forests. 

She came homé by moonlight, her feelings 
esothed by the exquisite beauties of her calm 

urroundings. 

A moonlight walk in the Himalayas is 
something ‘that carries one’s mind above sub- 
‘unary worries, and fills it with a great peace. 

As Sylvia pushed back the hall door she 
‘zard the shrill, scolding voice of the mistress 
vf the house ; and, as she entered, she said,— 

‘Oh! so you have not gone! I am sur- 
prised you have the face and the impudence to 
come under my roof after the way you have 
nearly massacred my poor cousin! He has 
been speaking to me, and he is going to have 
ths law of you, I can tell you; and I——” 

** Mrs. Cock,” said Sylvia, advancing a step 
with flashing eyes, ‘‘that willdo! You quite 
forget our position when you speak to me in 
this way! You are simply my landlady; 
these are my lodgings. Be good enough to 
keep yourself quiet, and not to molest me!” 

Mrs. Cock staggered back, and gasped, 
Before she could find her voice the girl went 


‘You have forced your cousin into my 
sodiety, & rude, uneducated soldier, although I 
-nowed you plainly he was intolerable to me. 
fam leaving your house to-morrow evening, 
-nd until then you will treat me with respect 
»ud civility ; if not, I, who have been much 
00 forbearing with regard to Sergeant Ham- 





mond, will change my intention, and make a | 


personal complaint to his Colonel, which will 
probably entail disgrace and imprisonment! 
Now, not another word, for I am as good ag 
mine! Send me up some tea and cold meat 
to my room imme ve 

Mrs. Cock, like all bullies, was fairly cowed. 


her voice, that absolutely tened her. 

Her husband, who had a delizhted 
listener, chuckled with glee. 

Miss Paske was a girl in a thousand, so 
quiet. She had never raised her voice, and so 


m. 

The tea and cold meat were submissively 
sent upstairs in lesa than ten minutes; and 80 
Sylvia had asserted herself for once, and won 
her first moral victory. Nota bad beginning 
=o who had no one to look to but her- 


her vlc, that abwolately frightened et, gharri, 


OHAPTER VIII. 


Tue next day saw Sylvia journeying down the 
hills again, and turning her back for ever on 
Shirani—lovely Shirani! And a day or two 
later, when Captain Watson met Mr, and 
accosted him, and asked after Mise Paske, he 
was rather disgusted to hear that she had gone 
away, bag and baggage, and had left no 
addrese. 

© To tell the truth, sir she and my missus 
did not hit it off very well,” said the old man 


groffly. J 

**So I understand ; that is to say, Mra. Cock 
made her house a most di ble residence 
for the young lady. She forced her into the 
society of one of our ser ts. I am 
surprised at you, Cock. Surely you ought to 
have known better than to have allowed such 
atbing. Miss Paske is a lady. I am afraid 
if this gets abroad you will have seen the last 
of your lodger.” 

Cock became purple, but did not speak. 

‘You cannot expect people to pay very 
highly for accommodation, and then to find 
themselves ill-treated—and there is no doubt 
that Miss Paske was ill-treated. If you wish 
to keep your position up here as a respectable 
householder you had better come to some 
understanding with Mrs. Oock, and not allow 
her to become a matrimonial agent for our 
sergeants.” 

Mr. Cock had, even to this day, a whole- 
some awe of his superior officer, and he went 
home and amezed himself by the torrent of 
abuse he poured forth on the partner of his joys 
and sorrows. Any more of her tongue, he 
assured her, and any more of her schemes, 
and he would sell the house over her head, and 
go away to his nephew in Australia; and she 
had seen the last of him and his money ! 

Although Sylvia had been eighteen years in 
India she had never seen the plains before, 
and she was as much a stranger to low-country 
sights as if she had only arrived from Eng- 
land in the last steamer. The great flat, 
monotonous tracts of grain; of poppy fields, 
and of sugar cane; the Hindoo temples, and 
mud-walled villages, were all as novel to her 
as the unaccustomed heat. It was March, and 
the weather was sweltering already, and the 
train went lumbering along in a cloud of yellow 
dust. She travelled in a ‘ladies’ compart- 
ment,” and a stout, good-natured looking 
woman was her companion for two days, also 
going through to Calcutta. In these two days 
they became quite friendly, sleeping in the 
same carriage at night, descending for meals at 
the different stations; and Sylvia was most 
thankfal to have her society. She talked a 
great deal. She was going down from Simla, 
to her daughter's wedding. She strongly 
advised Sylvia to go to a private boarding- 
house that she would recommend, kept by a 
widow and her daughters, cheap, quiet and 
most respectable. And not the price of 
an hotel, my dear. Even the one you have 
written abous, though most select, would not 
be pleasant for a good-looking girl like you, 
travelling alone, There are lots of men in 





and out. Now, at Mrs. Glasher's, she will be 
& mother to you; and you won’t feel that you 
have no one looking after you. Take my ad 


and - there. 

Sylvia did take her advice, and when they 
in the busy station at Calcutta put 

and her belongings into a ‘tioca 
** and was driven to Mrs. Glasher’s, 
with @ pencilled note from her recent fellow. 
traveller. 

Mrs. Glasher had a large house in one of the 
old-fashioned streets in the Oity of Palaces, 
It was roomy, not in the best repair, and very 
cheap. Mrs. Glasher, a big, stout, fair woman, 
with a beaming face, received her guest 
cordially, as did her two big daughters, who 
were very like their mother in size and com- 
plexionp, and brimming over with energy and 
good-temper. The house was the favourite 
resort of ship captains and mates, old acquaint- 
ances and regular customers, and Mrs. Glasher 
was doing a very thriving business. She 
swore by sailors. Her own hasband had been 
a steward, and she hereelf a stewardess, and 
she had the names of all the steamers and 
their officers that came up the Hooghly at her 
finger’s enda. 

Her daughters had many admirers, and 
were known to have considerable expectations ; 
and, besides being fine, dashing young women, 
were first-class active housekeepers. T' 
were * Annie” and ‘‘ Jessie '’ to every one, 
no small factor in their mother’s success. 

Bat do not suppose hers was a rowdy house, 
accustomed to smoking, drinking, and bad 
language. No, no. Her customers came to her 
because they knew they would be in quiet, 
clean, and comfortable quarters, and she took 
care that they were all steady, and, indeed, 
most of them married men. The only bad 
language heard was used by the grey parrot 
that swung in the court yard, and used a flaent 
mixed dialect of English, German, and Hindo- 
stani. There were lodgers in the fair sex, girla 
atudying for the school of medicine, and girls 
who were in shops. Mrs, Glasher, was & 
mosher to them all. 

ow, tell me, my dear,” she said to the 
new arrival, after had had a bath and 
breakfast, ‘'‘ what can I do for you? Mrs. Jebb 
writes you have no friends here. Waat are 
your plans, and how can I serve you?” 

“I wish to go home—to England ; oe 
I should not say home, for I have none,” 
the girl, with a sigh. 

‘And why not? Any one can see you have 
not a drop of this country’s blood in your 
veins,” returned the other. 

‘No, but I have never been in England. I 
was born out here, and though my father 
lives in England I do not think he wants me 
to go there.” 

“Dear, dear, and why not? Why not be 
glad to receive a handsome, fine grown young 
daughter ?"’ 

‘That is what I wish to answer. He hag 
not seen me since I was two years old. He has 
paid for my support till now; and now he 
writes to his agents that I am to receive a 
small sum of money, and shift for myself! And 
I have come down from Shirani to see his 
agents, and try if I can discover any reason 
for this treatment.” 

‘* And who are these people ?"’ 

‘‘ Lamb and Skinner, of Kyd-street.” 

Mrs. Glasher drew in her lips, and looked 
very grave. 

“I see you don’t like them,” said the girl, 
uneasily. 

‘‘] know nothing of them personally, 
thank goodness. Bat you won't, if I know 
anything, get mach information out of them. 
They are as a as needles, and as hard ag 
flint, and they do all the dirty work in 
Calcutta.” 

‘What do you mean?” she asked, with 
sharp spprehension. 

“T mean that they area very low firm of 
solicitors, not employed by the best sort of 
people ; but they take all kinds of queer cases, 
hunt up evidence, pay over hush-money, 
squeeze tepantz, sell up, and some say 
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You must be very cautious how you have 
anything to say to them, or it will be a case of 
putting your head in a lion's den.” 

* Yet I must see them.” 

* «I suppose so ; but it will be a fool’s errand. 
They will talk and talk, and offer you nothing 
bat empty words. I myeelf know little of 
them ; but I once had an ayab, a hill woman, 
and I discovered that they regularly paid her 
money every quarter—hush-mouey for some 
one, They are mixed vp in many a shady 
business ; and if we knew all they do we would 
never sleep a wink, for it isn't their own bad 
consciences alone. They have the keeping of 
five or six hundred bad consciences.” 

“JT shall feel quite afraid to go and see 
them,” said the girl. 

‘*Oh, you need not be nervous, Everything 
outwardly is very proper and respectable. They 
have good offices in a good part; they have 
smart clerks. They look a couple of elder! 
gentlemen, rather like parsons. Lamb, wit 
his hatchet face, is a wolf in sheep's clothing, 
and the two of them are a pair of whited 
sepulchres |” 

‘* When shall I go? When do you advise?” 

‘*‘ Not to-day, when you are tired. Take a 
good long rest, and start fresh there to-morrow. 
I have a gharri of my own, and I’ll send you. 
Indeed if I had time I'd go myself.”’ 

At ten o'clock the next day—lIndian cffice 
hours are early—a card was taken into the 
inner room—sacred to Mr. Lamb, of the 
firm of Lamband Skinner. On this card was 
—- in a very good bold, female hand, Miss 


Paske 
(Zo be continued.) 








THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—(continued.) 


Taz woman shifted about uneasily in her 
seat. ‘‘How old are you?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“ Seventeen,” replied Vesta. 

“I thought you couldn’t be more,” the 
woman responded. 

At that moment the train steamed into the 
Station. 

‘* Keep close to me,”’ said the woman. Ag 
she spoke she hastily tock from a shawl-strap 
which she carried a long dark peasant coat and 
& thick dark veil, which she proceeded to don 
with alacrity, This cove’ her bright silk 
dress completely, and with the thick veil 
drawn tightly over her face she looked quite 
as demure as & nun, 

“We will hail the first cab we see,” she 
said, a trifle nervously. ‘‘ Make haste to get 
through the gates, and don’t look around you 
to attract attention.” 

At that instant two officers, who had been 
standing concealed behind a truck load of 
trunks, came quickly forward. One sprung to 
#23 *oman’s side and the other one to the side 
of Vesta 

“Not so fast, my dear Mrs, Bates,” he 
extlaimed, nonchalantly. ‘‘ You're wanted, 
you know. I'd advise you to come along 
quietly. You gave me the slip at Rugby last 
week, but I knew you'd drift tc London sooner 
or later, and l've been here on the look-out for 
you. Now don't attempt a ecene ; come along 
quietly, My com m is having quite a 
scene with your pretty little friend over there 
—f crowd’s gathering round them,”’ 

“Come on with that girl at once,’ he 
shouted to his companion. “ See !—you're 
raising a crowd about you.” 

__ It was quite true; quitea crowd was gather- 
ing about the officer who had Vesta in charge. 

“ What had she done! What was the 
matter!" was the cry on every lip. 

“You needn’t waste go much sympathy on 


Bates over there, I got Bates up in Ragby, | 


but this young ’un eluded me, although I had ; 
descriptions o' her. ‘ You'll know her by this,’ 
one man said to me: ‘ She's the prettiest little 
bit o' humanity you ever saw; eyes black as 
sloes, and a figure that would make Venus 
turn green withenvy.’ The fellow gotit about 
right.” 

Vesta was sobbing as though her heart 
would break, calling wildly, — 

‘‘Oh, Dora! Dora, come to me, I am 
dying!” 

Suddenly the crowd saw her reel backward, 
and before anyone could spring forward to 
save her she fell at the offi:er's feet in a dead 
swoon, 

Heaven knows it would have been better for 
the girl if she had died then and there than to 
have lived to face the fature, whose dark 
clouds even then were gathering slowly and 
surely about her. 

For an hour or more sho remained uncon- 
scious, and when she recovered ahe found her- 
self the occupant of a narrow cell. 

For an instant it seemed to Vesta that she 
must have gone mad—she, the petted little 
heiress of other days, the pride of the seminary, 
the happy girl whom handsome Ralph Stod- 
dart had wooed under the blossoming apple 
boughs. Was she the happy, gay maiden of 
the past—the forlorn oreatare shivering in 
terror in a narrow prison cell? Ah, it must 
be but a delusion—a horrible nightmare—from 
which she would awake presently ! 

Hark! what was that awfal noise, a bitter 
riogivg curse, and in a woman's voice. Shiver- 
ing as with a chill, Vesta crept to the narrow 
grated opening and looked fearfally ont. At 
the grating of the cell directly opposite her 
she beheld the face of the woman whose few 
— of companionship had cost her so 

ear. 

Vesta shrunk backin horror, but the woman 
had caught a glimpse at her. 

‘'Ha! ha! pretty duck!” she cried, ‘‘ so 
you are in for it, too, are yon? Well, I'll be 
glad to have you bear me company. Don't 
look so blue ; you'll be used to this sort o’ thing 
after they send you apa few timer. Psbaw! 
I'm in prison a deal more than I am ont o' it, 
Here they come for us; don't look so glam. 
You can’t get through she world unless you 
are gamey. Show’em you don’t care.” 

Vesta had sunk down on her knees on the 
cold stone floor, thas shutting the woman’s 
face from her gaze, and shutting out the sound 
of her horrible voice by pressing her hands 
tightly over her ears. 

Kneeling thus she tried to pray, bat the 
worda died away unuttered on her lips. 

Saddenly the key turned in the lock, and the 
door swung slowly open. An officer stood on 
the threshold, and beside him was a gentleman, 
who stepped briskly in the cell. 

One glance at his face, and Vesta recoiled 
with a low ory. 

‘James Bruce!” she articulated, faintly. 





CHAPTER XXXxlJ. 


James Brvce raised his hat with a cere- 
monious bow. 

‘‘ We meet sooner than you anticipated, fair 
Vesta ; but, then, one cannot always antici- 
pate what an hour may bring forth. You 
were unfortunate in getting in bad company 
after I left you, it seems.” 

“Did you come hear to torture and ineult 
me farther?” she cried, in a low, intense 
voice. 

“You mistake my motives, as usual,” he 
replied, ina hurt tone. ‘' Please believe my 
object is only toassiat you. You should never 
hava been thrust into a cell if I could have 
prevented it. It was an hour before I could 
gain an audience with the authorities. The 
woman who has cauted you to fall into this 
difficulty will be sent up for no leas than 





her,” oried the cfficer, doggedly, “She's a 


clever little thief who travels about with Old | secured your release. Come.” 


seven years. Iam here to tell you that I have 


He took her hand and led her ont into tha 
corridor, where the officor awaited them, and 
silently he escorted them to the door of tha 
building; and Veeta stood once more in the 
streets, in the sunlight, breathing the free pure 
air of Heaven, 

‘‘T—I—thank you, Mr. Bruce,"’ she fal- 
tered, huskily. 

“Do not mention it,” he exclaimed, flash- 
ing. ‘I only wish I could have suffered in 
your stead the indignity you were called upon 
to endure."’ 

She louked up at him timidly. He was 
not qnite so bad & man as she had thought 
him, she told herself, 

“You confessed to being without money, 
Vesta, while we werein the train,” he said, 
“and without it you could not exist twenty- 
four hours in London. I am going to maks a 
proposition to you—not of marriage ; that still 
remains standing, and you know my address if 
you want to recall me—I propose to lend you 
a email sum to last you until Dora arrives. I 
have taken the precaution to telegraph back 
to Ragby, where she now is, waiting for the 
next through train to come on to you, to tell 
her you arrived herein safety, and will be wait- 
ing tor her at the station. You must accept 
the money, Vesta; you have no other choice. 
Go to @ first class hotel and wait there until 
to morrow, then come and meet the train. I 
will come with you if you wish, or you can 
come alone,”’ 

‘You are more kind to me than I deserva, 
Mr. Brace,’ shestammered. ‘ I—I will take 
a little —ever so little—to get along until 
Dora comes, She will then pay you back.” 

He thrust a small purse into her hand and 
called a cab. 

‘To the Orient,” he said, ashe helped Vesta 
into the vehicle. ‘‘ Shall I come to accompany 
you to the train to. morrow?” 

‘*No; please do not,” she faltered. 

He bowed rather coldly, 

“If you want me for anything rememer 
my address and what I said,” he whispered. 

The next moment the cab containing 
Vesta was whirling rapidly down the street. 

Bruve gazed after it with an odd twinkle in 
his eyes and a sinister snile that was not good 
to see playing about the corners of his lips. 

“ Fate is playing right into my hands,’’ he 
cried, twirling the end of his dark moustache 
with his white right hand. ‘She will go to 
the station to-morrow and many a to-morrow 
before she will see Dora Saville.”’ 

And with a low chuckle he thrust his 
fingers in his vest pocket and drew forth a 
crumpled bit of paper. It was a telegram 
from the station master at Ragby in response 
to one he had sent from the station, and to 
which he had falsely signed Vesta’s name. It 
read as follows :— 


“ Miss Souta,-- 

‘‘ Your companion, who missed the train, 
lies here delirious, but the physican attending 
her hopes that she will sufficiently re- 
covered to resume her journey in the course of 
a day orso. Your instractions shall be faith- 
fully carried out; she shall be informed that 
you have gone on to Paris, as you request, 

(Signed) “Joun Best, 
* Station Master, Ragby.” 


“TI have separated Vesta and Dora 
effectually now,’’ he muttered, ‘‘and the 
morey in that purse that I gave her will not 
last her long. This little affair that she has 
got into to-day will effectually prevent her 
from getting work, and she will be in my 

wer. Ah, well, all is fair in love and war, 
anyhow! I shall be on hand at the station to 
watch my pretty Vesta from a distance, my- 
self unseen, to see how she takes Dora's non- 


val,” 

Meanwhile the cab had stopped at the 
hotel, and Vesta was ushered into the 
reoption-room. The clerk who took down her 
name was rather startled at seeing such an 
amazingly pretty and shy young girl travel: 
ling alone. 

She explained very timidly about how she 
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had been separated from Dora, asking if they 
would be sare to let her know when the next 
Ragby train came in, that she might*be-at 
the station. 

The affable clerk made a memorandum of 
the master, declaring he would attend to it 
personally for her. 

As soon as Vesta found herself alone in the 
room which had been assigned her she drew 
the purse Bruce bad handed her from her 
pocket, and proceeded to count over its 
contenta, 

‘**Ten pounds! And, besides, he paid my cab 
fare!" she echoed aghast. ‘‘ Oh, I never would 
have accepted so much had I dreamed the 
parse contained anything like that amount! 
I ought to send it back to him. Well, Dora 
can do it when she comes; it would be ever so 
embarrassing for me.” 

All of the afternoon and evening Vesta 
spent.at the window, watching curiously the 
osaseless throng that surged to and fro on the 
pavement below. 

Suddenly her eyes fell upon one face that 
held her speilooand as it flashed by under the 
gas light in an openvictoria. It was the same 
fair, handeome debonair face that she could 
never: forges.from the moment it had first 
smiled: down into her own—the face of Ralph 
Stoddart, the fair. haired lover she had loved 
80 well! 

He was not alone. A beautifal girl sat 
beside him—a girl with a dark, rich, piquant 
face, dark eyes, and raven-black tresses. 

Vesta saw it all:in that one quick glance. 
And, oh? how happy he looked, and how proud 
he seemed of her! 

Vesta dropped back fromthe window pale 
and faint. Tears rushed to her eyes, and, 
despite her heroic effects to keep them back, 
they rolled over the long, dark, curling: lashes 
and down her cheeks, 

She had always pictured him—as girls are 
fond of picturing absent lovers—pining for her 
—lonely without her—wishing he could be 
with her, and never dreaming about looking 
at any other woman's face; and now here he 
was, happy enough with some other girl, 
evidently not thinking about her, not longing 
for her, or missing her; and poor Vesta flang 
herself face downward on the velvet rug and 
wept, as only women can weep, over the fickle- 
ness of & lover. 

Oh, how she wished she had not seen him— 
the sight had almost broken her heart. 

She. tried to tell herself that, taking inte 
consideration what he was; she ought to be 
glad to find him out; but the pain was in her 
nearé etill, 

Of ali-the griefa a human being can know 
none is #0 deep or so bitter as the pangs of 
jealonsy—that wild despair that accompanies 
the knowledge that hae forced its way slowly, 
but surely, to an unwilling brain that the one 
we care for is indifferent to us or loves 
another. 

There is no grief in this world like it. Death 
itself is easier to pags through than the throes 
of poignant jealousy. 

Vesta never realised how madly she loved 
her fair-haired, handsome young lover whom 
she had sent from her. 

She wondered drearily whothe pretty young 
girl was, where he met her, and if he was 
learning to care for her, and if, at moments 
when he was beside this girl, his thoughts ever 
reverted to herself. 

There was another person, a young man, 
hurrying rapidly by on the street, who gave a 
staré of surprise ag his eyes fell upon the 
occupants of the coach, 

“It is Erio and some young girl,’’ he 
muttered; turning and gazing after the rapidly 
disappesting vehicle: ‘*I never dreamed he 
was in London,” he rumioared. *‘* He pro- 
mised me when I let him bave that last money 
at Brighton that he was to‘leave the country. 
It was false, it seems, like everything else he 
promises. Ugh! what a sensation swept over 
me when my eyes fell upon the young pirl who 
sat beside him. I quite thought at first sight 
that is was my Vesta,” and gleam of tender- 





ness stole into the young man’s blue eyes as 
he murmured the nameof her who was so dear 
to him- 

‘If it had been Vesta with him I wonld 
have stopped that carriage and taken her from 
him if‘it had cost me my life,” he muttered. 
‘ Bat pshaw! how mad I am-to indulge in 
such idle fancies,” and quickening his pace 
Ralph Stoddart walked briskly down the 
crowded street, and was soon swallowed up in 
the darkness of the night. 

If he had but known how near Vesta was to 
him at that moment, and how much she was 
in need of his watchful care and protection, 
how quickly he would have flown to her and 
offered her his services! Ay, his very life if 
he could serve her, 

Alas! how strangely fate entangles usin her 
web, Thus the lovers drifted apart, and life 
went on as before, drearily enough for them 


th. 

Vesta cried herelf to sleep: on her pillow 
that night, and in her dreams she saw a fair, 
handsome face smiling down: into a dark, 
beautifal, piquant one, and lived over again 
her own poignant grief at the sight. 

It was late the next morning when she 
opened her tired eyes. Someone was tapping 
atthedoor, It was the porter, advising her to 
make haste if she wished to get to the station 
to meet the early morning express. 

Vesta was amazed to find that her bill at 
the hotel amounted to nearly two pounds! 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Autnoves Vesta reached the station in very 
good time and saw every one who emerged 
trom the train, her dismay was great to find 
that Dora was not among them, 

‘The next train would not arrive for three 
hours later,”’ the ticket-taker told her, and he 
was & little curious when he saw the girl turn 
away with a very white face; saying she 
‘* would wait for it.” 

Again, much to her great terror, the soene 
of the early morning was repeated; the 
train bore no Dora, 

“To was the last through train from Rugby 
for that day," he told her, and he felt more 
than sorry for her as he listened tothe low 
ory that broke from her lips, 

“Did you expect friends by that train, 
miss?” he asked, pityingly. 

‘ Yes,” she answered, with a dreary sob: 


How he longed to ask her if it was‘a woman - 


or @ man whom she expected—buat the dignity 
in the lovely, white; despairing face forbade it. 

Then Vesta’ began to think of what had 
best be done under the: circumstances. She 
was thankfal thaf she hada little money “by 
her to last until Dora did come; and: involun: 
tarily her hand crept to the-pooket of her dress; 
= at that moment @ wild ory broke from her 

ips. 

rt Oh, Heaven !—oh, pitying Heaven, what 
shall I do!” she oried, wildly. ‘*My purse 
with all its contents has-been stolen!” and 
for the second time since she had reached the 
great metropolis poor Vests sunk unconscious 
in a little heap. 

When she recovered she found herself lying 
on a snow- white cot in a small, unpretentious 
room, with a very kind:faced, elderly woman 
bending over her. 

“ Hush!" murmured the old lady gently; 
‘you are notto speak, my dear. I will tell 
you this much—you fainted in the station 
yesterday while talking to my son Davy, and 
Davy brought you home—he couldn't bear to 
see you go off to the hospital.” 

“] thank your son so much,” said Vesta 


gratefully. 
Little by little the kindly woman drew a 
small po of the girl’a story from her— 


how she ‘was waiting for Dora, and how Dora 
bad failed her, and that it was the intention 
of both girls to seek for work when Dora 
came, and they were to cling together while 
their money lasted—and last, but not least, 


boy losinglof the [puree which contained her. 

‘* Do not grieve over it, my child,’’ said-the. 
woman, kindly, ‘“ You 
you find a place.” - ot 

Vesta’s eyes filled with gratefal tears. 

‘* Heaven bless you for being :so.kind 40-me, 
madam,’ she: murmured, struggling: weakly 
to her feet from the couch, ‘' Would. you. 
mind telling me how young gizls find places?’ 
asked Veata, hesitatingly. 

“There are two ways,’ was: tho xrephy. 
‘‘ Some go to an office, and the rest ecan over 
the morning papers and choose. what they iike 
best, and go,to.the place named and apply-for 
the position.. I think the latter:way quite the 
better. Bat what can you do, my deur? ”, 

Vesta was hopeleasly puzzled, 

“ Do,” she echoed, . 

‘Could you use a type-writer, be.a olexk iz. 
a ed a set. of books. or;anything like 
that?” 

The girl shook her dark curls mournfaily;: 

‘* No,” she said, despairingly. 

“You surely was expecting to find» scme- 
thing higher than attending to infants?” 

“Ob, yes,” retarned Veataw ‘I suppose I 
could turn my training to-account by teaching 
how: to play on the guitar or harp, and then«L 
can embroider beautifully, too, and make:waz 
flowers and decorate vases.” 

‘*Cam you not sew or cook, or atéend: to 
household duties?” exclaimed theo good: 
woman, in astonishment, 

“ No," murmured Vesta, sadly. 

“How strange that your mother did nos 
teach you these very» essential duties?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Sims, gravely. 

‘*‘ My mother died when I was very young,” 
sobbed Vesta. “ Life would.have been very 
different with me had she:livad"’ 

‘‘Iam sorry, my: child, if I -have talked 
upon a subject distressing to you,’’ said the 
lady ; ‘‘ try to forget it.” 

A flickering smile crossed Vesta’s wan face. 

** You have not distressed me, madam,'’ cho 
murmured—" only I was thinking if my poor 
young mother had but lived I would not have 
been alone in the world. I will look the early 


may suggest.” 


The Sims’ took both the ‘Chronicle and the 
Star, and very patiently the good woman went 


Vesta. 

One place where a lady, whose education had 
been ‘neglected, and who wanted a refined 
young companion; seemed to hold out the best 
attractions. 

It wae nine in the morning when she 
ascended the stone steps of the lovely man- 
sion, and timidly touched the bell, 

A neat maid answered the bell. 

“Yes, Miss Graham was in, and would see 
her in ‘her boudoir,” wasthé answer brought 
downto Vesta. 

She followed the maid up to the corridor 
above, and was ushered intoa sumptuous blae- 
and-gold apartment to the right of the*land- 
ing. A lady who’ was sitting in a. Tarkish. 
lounging-chair rose hastily as she entered. - 

‘‘ Yes, I advertised for a companion,’’ she 
said, slowly; “ but I—pardon -me—I did not 
wish one so young.” If she had said the truth 
she’ would ‘have remarked that shedid not 
wish one 80 fair of face,- ‘‘ I am‘very-lonely,” 
she said, slowly, ‘and I want some one ic 
cheer me, Are you bright and. gay-,and 
happy ?” 

‘‘Tam not,” retarned: Vesta, ‘' I have-had 
£0 much sorrow crowded into my life daring 
the past fortnight that I have almost forgeiten 
whats it is to have one happy thought,’”’ 

‘Is your sorrow about. a-lover?”’ atked the 
lady, eagerly. 

‘ No,” responded: Vesta, 

“Then it is nothing,” returned the lady, 
half impatiently. ‘Do I look likeone who 


would grieve over & lover’s falseness?”’ she 
asked, abruptly. \ 
She looked so plain, so matéer of fact, with 
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s0 little romance about her, that Vesta readily 
ans i 
“No.” 

“Are you any judge. of ages?” she asked, 
ehortly. 

Again Vesta was forced to answer,— 

“ No.” 

“ How old ehould you take me to be?” she 
aoked, slowly. 

‘‘ Indeed, madem; I can form’no ides,” she 
caid, timidlys “ Not more than nineteen, I 
should gay.’’ 

The Jady looked highly pleased. 

‘“‘ T like-you,” shesaid ; “ you-aroa charm: 
ing girkt Your answer tonched-my heart. So 
many people about meare constantly throw- 
ing up my age and my’faded looks to my very 
face! Let-me tell you this much vf my. story 
—only'a few words: Iam about to be married, 
and they say that the man whom love so well 
is a fortone-bunter, and that he is marrying 
me for my money ; bat I will not believe it, for 
I love him—yes, I adore him with all the 
fervent, passionate-strength of ‘my soni, and 


if I thought it was my money instead of myself’ 


that he was marrying me for the thought, 
Heaven help me; would-driveme- mad! I—I 
should like to say~ with truth’ that I am 
twenty, but I cannot,” murmured ~ Miss 
Graham; “I am twenty-seven, and—my 
lover is twenty-four. He is very handsome 
—fair as any of the pictures you may have 
seen of the famous young King Olaf,‘and -he 
looks not unlike him: They say he is fond of 
younger and: prettier - faces, bat I will not 
believe it; it would'surely ‘break my heart ‘to 
think #0.” 

“ If he wishes to marry “you and has selected 
you from the whole:world of women to become > 
his wife I should think that he must care for 
you,” murmured Vesta, timidly. 

“That is what I think,” declared Miss 
Grahanr; “bus these old wiseacres:.of my. 
family- declare it is for my money, . To tell 
you the truth I ‘have-been trying to Wevise 
some test=to prove my lover's love to. them. 
Bat I had forgotten. You area stranger—thia 
does not interest you. Even if. you were my 
companion I doubt whether it would;” and as 
she epoke she Ieoked eagerly at Vesta.; 

“ On the contrary, I am deeply interested,” 
declared Vesta. 

“I will show you his: portrait,’ said Misa, 
Graham, “and you shall jadge for. yourself 
whether it is a false face-or a true one,” 

She-drew from her bosom an .ivory locket, 
and touching. the spring the lid flew back, 
disclosing the portrait of a young and excsed- 
ingly handsomeman, One glance, andit almost, 
scemed to Vesta that the breath was. leaving 
her body—it was the faceof Ralph Stoddart,, 
handsome, debonair, smiling Ralph! 

_ “ He is fond of flirtation, and that thought 
is very bitter tome. I will tell you whit he 
did yesterday, and -it — broke my, heart, 
We were driving through the park when 
directly slongside of. us a carriage, .psaeed, 
containing three.young ‘women. One glance 
at him, and-they. marked my lover for their 
own. They flirted openly with him; and— 
and—he answered back, I—I—distinotlyxsaw 
him tip his hat to them ever so slightly, nod, 
and blow a kiss to them from the.tips of hia 
white fingers, and. I—I—his ‘promised “wife,, 
sitting beside. him. I was grieved that he 
should:.so far have forgotten my presence; 
Others saw it, ‘and they came to. me to warn 
me against him, thinking-I did not,see it, 
Any man _who conld ‘so grossly; slight the 
woman be is with, as to flitt with » stranger in 
her presence -hag neither love nor respect for 
her, they say. I wish I could blot shat scene 
out from my memory,, but-it will hannt me 
whils life lasts. He should haye-shown me 
tenderness and affcction,- but, instead, he. 
showed these three .women [that he did not 
care for me, that even though I loved him. he 
held my love so lightly that he did not, care 
what~ I thought of ‘the scene, You are a 
stranger, you can best judge of the merits. of 
the case. Will you tell me what you think of. 
it?” And Mise Graham clarped her thin 


’ 





white, bends nervously. together, piteously 
studying Vésta’s face. 

“A man who could #o openly slight you as 
to flirt with another woman in your presence 
has neither love; tenderness nor affection for 
you, inmy opinion, He whois false asa lover 
would never prove true as a hus .? 

“IT could. almost believe that.you are in 
league with my relatives against him,'’ said 
Miss Graham, drawing back ooldly. ‘ You 
—you—speak so bitterly of him.” 

“TI speak warmly, becanse I feel. deeply,’’ 
returned Vesta, buskily, ‘‘ Nothing is more 
despicable under the light .of heaven. than a 
male flirt.” And as she.spoke her dry, burn- 
ing eyes sought the, handsome face of the 
portrait that seemed to smile up inéa her own 
as in the happy old days when she and Ralph 
were all the. world to-cack other. 


OHAPTER XXXIV. 


Waen Vesta’s eyes fell upon the: pictured 

face of Miss Graham's handsome young lover, 
it seemed toher that every drop of bloed in 
her veins had turned to ice. She turned pale to 
the lips, and her heart. seemed io stop beat- 
ing. 
_ “¥ou-do-not answer me,” said the lady, 
impatiently. ‘‘ What do you , think ,of my 
betrothed? © Is. he not.one of the handsomest 
of men, and with ‘a face any woman could 
trust?” 

“My nature is a truthfal one,” said. Vesta,- 
slowly, ‘‘and if I answered you, you would 
not be pleased.” 

A flushed dyed Miss Graham’s pele face. 

“You are not impressed by my lover's 
beauty, then?’ she asked,.looking keenly into, 
the girl’s face; 

Mee murmured Vesta, huskily. ‘ He is 
not——’ 

“ Well?” as she hesitated. 

“*T would ‘not trast him,” she answered, 
desperately, fearful, however, as she spoke 
thad she had made-an enemy for life. 

To her. great. astonishment, a glad smile 
lighted up Miss.Graham’s face, 

‘‘Do you know I rather like you for thinking 
of him.as you do,” she said, slawly, ‘ because 
under those circamstanees I could haye more, 
faith. and, more .happiness with you as my 
companion. I have had three different com: 
panions during the last year, and sent. them 
away, one after the other, beacause. they all 
ended by falling deaperately in love with, my 
lover. It was very embarrassing for me,,I 
assure you, The last one—a beautiful French 
girl—tried to make quite a scene for me 
before my servants when I discharged. her, 
telling her the cause.” 

Instantly Vesta thought of the lovely, dark- 
eyed girl she had seen him riding with in the 
open victoria. 

“ Annette grew very impertinent with me 
when I upbraided her for trying to flirt witha 
man who belongs to another woman, as.I told 
her, and she turned and Janghed, in. my face," 

“+6 Mademoiselle is all wrong,’ she said, 
‘ Monsieur does not belong to her. What are 
betrothals~ but-the slenderest of threads that 
are liable to brosk, asunder for the slightest 
oause.; Hé is not.yours until you-stand at the 
alsar with him. I havea perfect right to win 
him from you if'I can,’ 

“« I cannot..tell’ you why, but, somehow, the 
words’ filled me with. vague terror. Do you 
really thivk she belicved: thaj?'’ asked Miss 
Graham, earnestly,, 

“T hardly think so,” said Vesta, ‘for any 
woman. who heliaves-in love also believes in 
the sanctity of a betrothal,which precedes the 
marriage vow.’ 

‘**T should like-yoa to cometo me, Mias——., 
Really, yon have not mentioned your name to 
me. I—1 like you. I think we could get along 
nicely together. Donot you?”  . 

Vesta’a dark eyes filled with tears. 


(To be continued.) 





AT LAST. 


From the back of —— Theatre, a dingy spot 
that contrasted sharply with the fine front 
entrance of the building, » number of women 
were emerging, their faces expressing dis- 
appointment in some. cases, anger in others, 
and exchanging ag they went remarks of a 
petulant sort, to the effect that some child of 
whom they spoke was neither brighter nor 
prettier than their own. 

Within, in that. mysterious locality. known 
as behind the scenes, one young woman atill 
lingered, standing before the leading lady, who, 
dressed in walking costume, reclined in w large 
velvet chair, and a portly manager, who stood 
jingling, his watch-chain, and looking down 
upon the group over his large waistcoat, 

The woman, whose -little one had. been 
selected to play a child’s part in the piece, was 
receiving, her direstions as to its,rehearsals, 
the hoar of its arrival at night, aod the hour 
at which it must be taken home, 

“JT wonld stay with her if I could,’ the 
young: mother said; ‘bat I work out by the 
day, and have to do all.my own. work in the 
evening, She will be safe, I know.. You'll let 
no ee come to her, miss—she’a very dear ta 
us?’ 

“Oh, she will be an important.personage,”” 
said the lady, patting the child’s head ; ‘‘ and 
my maid will care for her. while I am:on.the 
stage.. She is bright, I see.. That.is why I 
chose her. She will understand what.she ia to 
do, and she will not.get:into mischief, ’’ 

“She can mind herself: vory well; and is @ 
good girl,” the mother said. ‘‘ And this money 
is a very great deal to us, for we've had ill-luck 
lately, my husband andI, And « neighbour 
will bring her to rehearsals, and I'll.come my. 
self.in the evening, and. her father.will fetol. 
her home .when it is over. And. thank you 
kindly, mies and sir, for. choosing her,’’ 

Then the woman went away, leaving the 
little one, 

The manager buastled off. The actress 
gathered up, her parasol, her hanckerchief, 
her fan, and.sbook out her silken garments. 

She had dropped.one of her gloves, and.a 
man who had lingered at the farther end: of 
the long stage hurried to pick it up and present 
it to her. 

She took :it without look or.a word of 
thanks.. She merely moved her.-head. in a 
haughty little nod, looking another way mean- 
while, never at the man, whose dark face. was 
moved by strong. emotion as he turned away 
with a deep sigh. 

‘‘So always,” he said, ‘I have forgiven 
berso much! I love her so madly.! I would 
die at. hex feet for « kiss from her red lipa? 
But she would not give me.one evem then. 
Oh, Vera! Vera! do. you. guess what. I 
enffer?” 

Meanwhile the beantiful: actress was lying 
back among the cozhions of her carriage as it 
bore her to her hotel, 

Scornfal as her manner.hsd been, she was 
thinking of the man she had juséleft. She 
was. steeling herself against his looks, his 
glances, his air of devotion. 

‘“*‘ Remember,” she asid.. * False. ovca, false 
for ever! Vera Brabazon, remember the 
past!” y 

Her mind went back. to: her girlhood. She 
waa eighteen again, aad standing at the door 
of her parents’ home in Florida. 

Magnolias bloomed in the garden, roses rich 
and spicy, as northern roses never grow, adorn 
the lane. The bougha of the orane trees 
hung over the low fences, heavy with. frait. 
The level sun shone through the dark leavea 
and kissed thefrait to gold. 

A parrot dropped; from bar to.bar of the 
green blinds. that shaded. the windows and 
called its own name,‘ Vera, Vera,.poor Vera!’* 
over and over again, or came down to the pos 
where-it bad left a ripe fig to pick at, and 
now through the shadows below the gold and 
green came a figure, 
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She hoped that it was Antoine, her betrothed 
lover, whom she had noé seen for many days, 
As he drew nearer she saw that it was Enrico, 
hig friend and companion on the oatéle ranch 
ten miles away. Sao hated Eorico as much 
a3 she loved Antoine, 

_ He advanced, lifting his sombrero, and stood 
in the filtered sunlight,a gay figure among 
the gold and green. 

“ I kiss your hands, Seiiora Vera,” he said, 
*‘ To-day you will not see our friend, Antoine 
Rentz. I come alone,” 

‘Why ? " she asked. 

“ SciioraVera,” the Spaniard answered," the 
daughter of the rich Californian, of whom we 
have spoken, has a great deal of money and 
many diamonds, For my part I prefer dia- 
monds in the eyes of the girl I love; but 
Sefiior Rentz has his own idea. To-day they 
celebrate his betrothal at the house of the 
Californian,” 

And Vera remembered how dark the world 
had grown, and how she had leaned against 
she tall mezquite tree for support, and Enrico 
had pat his arm about her waist and whis- 
pered in her ear,— 

‘* He is a rascal, that Antoine, and no more 
2 friend of mine. He said that a girl who had 
danced and sung on the stage for money might 
do to flirt with, but was not the wife fora gentle- 
man. Batsee! here at your feet is one who 
will be honoured by yoursmiles. In my native 
country you shall live like a queen. Go with 
me to the priest and there marry me, and let 
as leave this place together,” 

Bat in her grief and wrath she had pushed 
him from her and rushed into the house, 

The next day she had left Florida witha 
company of dancers and muricians. She danced 
no longer. She had made fame and money 
since that day. Applause greeted her as she 
stepped upon the stage. Fiowers were laid at 
her feet. The press heralded her triamphs. 
The golden youth of society were at her feet. 
She might have married rich men of position, 
but she had no heart to give. She had wasted 
it allon Antoine Rentz long ago. 

Among the orange groves of Florida the old 
parents lived happy in their daughter's gene- 
coaity. Some day, when shs was rich enough, 
38 moant to go back to them, and die in her 
native land. Bat love, she knew, would never 
visit her again. 

And now Antoine Rentz bad appeared again. 
Heo had endeavoured to obtain an interview 
with her; but, failing in this, had become 
soqguainted with the manager and made his 
2 ppearance behind the scenes. 

He seemed to be rich. He spent his money 
lavishly. He made himself admired by the 
whole company—had feasted them, and done 
many kind things for them. Where they 
wens he followed. 

Everyone knew that this was all for the 
sake of Vera Brabazon, but she declined his 
iuvitations, sent back his presents, left the 
lowers he laid at her feet to wither on the 
isage, or to be carried away by those who de- 
iced them. In every way she offended and 
insulted him, She refased to answer him 
when he addressed her. 

Over and over again she had said to her- 
self that her pride should save her from for- 
iving the man who broke faith with her when 

he was a hamble little dancer, who adored 
»od trusted him. 

Whether his heiress had jilted him or he 
iad tired of her, or whether she were dead, 
sue did not know. Perhaps her fame had 
proved a lure, 

She knew that she was handsomer than ever 

—she would have read that in his eyes if no- 
where else—and often she trembled lest her 
resolation should give way. It was so hard to 
resist those glances, the passionate sorrow of 
his gaze. Bat still she said,— 

** Remember, remember Florida, and the 
poor girl, jilted and broken. hearted—remem- 
oer that he who is false once is false for 
ever,” 

The new play hada long run. The child 
who was nightly clasped in Vera’s arms, who 








was stolen by her enemy, and restored at last, 
barefooted and in rags, to reappear in the last 
scene dressed like a young princess, proved 
herself a natural actress. 

Vera grew fond of her—the child adored 
Vera. The great actress lavished gifss upon 
the little one, and would have adopted her if 
the poor mother had assented. 

The manager wondered ata woman's fancies, 
as he often had before. 

“ She adores that skinny little girl,” he said 
to himeelf, ‘and turns her back on a splendid 
feliow like the man who worships her, and 
the fan of it is there is no other man at the 
bottom of it! That, of course, one understands. 
Ab ! well, a woman’s beauty is fleeting, and 
80 is money in the hands of an actress. Vera 
Brabazon will be sorry for this some day.” 

Meanwhile all the little world wondered, 
and the stranger's infatuation was the talk of 
the company. 

None of them knew, none of them dreamed 
of the battle Vera fought with herself. No 
one guessed what lent passion to her voice, and 
made her eyes glow with preternatural lustre 
at times. 

Vera had learned that a woman’s passionate 
love is far more difficult to overcome than a 
girl's sweet fancies, and in the struggle she 
often grew weak and faint. She had deter- 
mined to end it as soon as possible, and the 
opportunity came at last. 

She had come to a rehearsal, called because 
of a change in one of the réles, and beingearly, 
sat alone reading a magazine she had brought 
with her. 

Saddenly a shadow fell upon the page. She 
looked up. Antoine stood beside her, his 

aze fixed upon her face. She lifted her eye- 
rows, gave him a glance of offended astonish- 
ment, and resumed her book. 

Bat this time he did not turn away as he 
usually did when she awarded him such tokens 
of displeasure. He quietly drew a chair near 
hers, and bending forward, said,— 

‘* Miss Brabazon, I have been endeavouring 
for a long time to get an opportunity of speak- 
ing with you. You have not permitted me to 
do so. Now I have taken it without leave. I 
have something very important to say.” 

‘ There is no time for it, Mr. Rentz," Vera 
answered, haughtily. ‘Iam busy; my time 
is not my own. I belong to my manager.” 

* Tnat is certainly true,” the man answered, 
‘bat will you not appoint an hour at which 
to receive me at your hotel? I have an 
explanation to offer which may alter the 
Opinion which you have formed of me, and 
which I am aware is unfavourable.’ 

‘© T doubt it,’ Vera replied, ‘‘I do not form 
my opinions lightly, and when formed they 
are lasting.” 

“In this case,” he persisted, ‘‘I am sure 
ae — permit yourself to change your 
mind.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“I assure you that what I have to say 
—,” he began. 

“‘ Ig something,” she interrupted, “ which I 
do not wish to hear, Mr. Rentz,” 

Saddenly fire flashed in her lover's eyes. 

“What folly this is, Vera!” he said; 
“that we, who ten years ago parted with 
kisses, or sat clasped in each other's arms for 
hours, shoald s in formal words, and pre- 
tend to forget the past, is utterly absurd. You 
loved me down there in Florida when you were 
seventeen, and I twenty-five. If I have suffered, 
I tell you, woman, you have suffered too. 
For years I permitted pride to spoil my life— 
for months after I understood what folly I 
had committed. I searched for you; I found 
you. Vera, you use me very badly; but when 
you have listened to me all that will be 
changei. The thing I have to say will have 
weight with you.” 

The call-boy’s voice was heard. Vera arose. 

“IT am summoned ; I mast go, Mr, Rentz,” 
she said. 

“ Bat you will acoord me an interview?” he 

leaded 


“6 No,” she answered. 





— 


‘‘ Vera, my darling, I will have it!” he 
answered. ‘I will,do you hear? I must do 
jastice to myself, and you must.” 

“Mast again,” Vera cried, all the more 
hotly because she longed to throw herself into 
his arms and forgive him all the past, 
Nerved by the knowledge of her own weak- 
ness, Vera gave him a glance into which she 
threw all the scorn which her art placed at 
her command, and passed him swiftly. 

‘‘ Mr, Prince,” she said to the manager, who 
was regarding the interview with much 
interest, though from a disoreet distance, 
‘Mr. Prince, I demand your protection.” 

“Dear me, Miss Brabazon,”’ that gentle. 
man replied, “I had no idea you needed it.” 

He spoke in a jesting way, anxious to 
impress the other members of the company 
that a joke was intended; but Vera was deter- 
mined todrive Rentz away. With her heart 
beating wildly, her whole being revolting from 
— she had undertaken, she repeated the 
words. 

‘* Mr. Rentz has offendedme. He is insulé- 
ing; hia yrveenes here annoys me, All the 
ladies and gentlemen must know that I am 
persecuted every day by attentions to which I 
am utterly averse. Yet you encourage this 
man to come here.” 

‘tHe is my friend, madame—my friend, 
and a perfect gentleman,” said the manager. 
‘‘ Linvited him behind the scenes. I am proad 
of his interestin my theatre. Ladies are not 
usually averse to such amiable courtesy as 
Mr. Rentz shows to all the ladies of my com- 

ny, and I must add that I believe that 
adios who are unusually charming and much 
sought after become capricious. Yes, indeed, 
my dear Miss Brabazon, very capricious, and 
just a little overbearing.” 

“You may think what you please, Mr. 
Prince,” said the star. ‘I am not at all dia- 
turbed by your opinion of me. Bat you will 
either tell Mr. +z to absent himself in 
fature, or I will cancel my engagement. I am 
in eerious earnest, and you will kindly remem- 
ber that Iam. That man musi not come here 
again.” 

e little ory of disappointment went up from 
the spot where the ladies had gathered to- 
gether. Rentz was a favourite with them. 
The men merely stared in astouishment. 

** Choose!” said Vera, haughtily. 

‘IT hope you do not blame me for this, 
Rentz?" said the manager. ‘ 

‘‘My presence shall cease to annoy Miss 
Brabazon,” replied he. ‘I regret it has done 
so.” He turned away. The ladies 
after him to utter adieus. 

‘t We shall break our hearts if we do not see 
you again,” one of them oried. 

Rentz smiled and bowed. He was gone, 
and Prince with him. What would not the 
latter have given to be able to say to this over- 
bearing star of his: ‘You may go to-morrow 
it you like.” Bat it would have been his 


ruin. 

As for Miss Brabazon, she sailed haughtil 
to her dressing-room locked the door, 
sinking upon the couch which it contained 
fainted away. The straggle had been too 
much for her. When she recovered it was 
nearly dark, and her maid was anxiously 
knecking at 


at the dgor. 

Vera declared that she had been asleep, and 
a glass of wince restored her sofficiently to 
reach home, She would not weep—she dared 
not. She could not appear before the public 
with swollen eyes. Bat the thought that she 
had driven Antoine from her for ever was tor- 
ture. She went to the theatre that night in a 
very miserable mood. The child we have 
coches of had already arrived. 

‘* How sorry you look, Miss Brabazon,” she 
said, ‘Are you sorry?” 
* Vera sig’ 

‘I don’t know what could make you x 
So rich and pretty, and everything,” said 
child. ‘Bat you look as mother used to look 


when the baker came for his bill and we 
hadn’t any money.” 
Vera laughed—an actress laugh if need be. 





she 
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‘* Mother don’s be sorry any more,” the 
child said, ‘and I got a new dress for Sundays, 
and so has she.” 

Meanwhile the little creatare was deftly 
buttoning the velvet dress she wore in the first 
act of the piece. The golden curls fell to her 
waist, the buckled shoes were fastened. 

The part was that of a boy—she was 
mother’s darling and heir to an earldom in 
a twinkling! And Vera, asa lovely widowed 
countess, yet young and beantifal, swept upon 
the stage leading her son by the band. 

But the eyes of the countess turned to a 
certain curtain box, whence applause and 
bonqaets had been so often cast to her, 

Is was empty, or she thought so, and her 
heart fell. She had deliberately done the deed, 
but the result was misery. 

She had no idea that Antoine had been un- 
able to refrain from seeing her once back 


“Only once,”’ he had said, ‘and she will 


never know it.” 

He sat there gazing at her. She had 
wronged him, insalted him, been cruel to him. 
But he knew it was in revenge for the slight 
she believed him to have put upon her down 
there in Florida, where the magnolias 
—— and they lived their golden days to- 
ge er. 

The first act was over; the second began. 
Tbe n had stolen the little earl. Below, 
the child who played the part was donning the 
ragged ments which it wore in the wretched 

itation where the next scene found it. Ite 
little feet were thrust into loose slippers, ready 
to be cast off when the time for bare feet had 


come, 
Meanwhile, in the splendid nursery of the 
castle, the mother ran wildly to andfro. Now 
she searched behind the tapestry ; now she 
lifted a lighted lamp high above her head and 
—- couch where she had left her 
& 


ae !" phe shrieked, ‘Gone, gone, 
gone!” 

As she uttered the words the memory of 
Antoine swept across her heart. Again that 
miserable faintness seized her. er hand 
forgot its clasp, the lamp dropped from it 
amidst the white drapery of the child’s couch, 
and she fell back upon the floor in a death- 
like swoon. 

The lamp had broken in the fall, the oil 
spread over couch and carpet, and the flames, 
with such good fasl offered them, flashed up 


apace. 
They climbed up the curtains, they ——_ 
at ted scenery, they spread on this side 
and on that. There was a terrible panic in 
the auditorium. The bows of the musicians 
glided down the strings, and the soft incidental 
music was changed to one long shriek. 

In a moment the stage and orchestra was 
alike empty. A few who had time to look 
had seen a dark man spring from his box 
upon the stage. It was Antoine Rentz. He 
seized Vera in his arms, and knowing the 
stage exits and entrances so well had no difii- 
culty in getting out into the open air with her 
by the rear entrance. Here the company were 
gathered—some in the costumes they had 
worn, some half-dressed, having left their 
dressing-rooms as they were changing cos- 
tumes for the new scene. The atmosphere 
was heavy with smoke as Vera came to life 

in her lover's arms. It seemed to her 
that she must be dreaming some mad dream, 

‘* Thank Heaven, ma'am !" cried her maid, 
throwing a black lace shawl over Vera's head 
and shoulders. “It awful in there, I wonder 
we got out alive.” 

‘* Are you all there?” roared the manager. 

“The child!” cried Vera. ‘ The child! 
Where is she?” 

“Oh, Heaven! I forgot all about her,” 
ae “I left her in the dressing- 
room 


“She must be saved!" cried Vera Then, 
_— her voice, she shrieked: ‘ The child 
is still in my dressing-room. 
asks to the man who saves the 


— he 


thing! Anything!" Bat only one replied to 
her cry—the man who had a moment before 
held her in his arms, Antoine Rentz. 

“T will try,” he said, calmly, gazing into 
the pit of flame revealed by the open door. 
* Heaven knows if it be possible. Adieu, 
Vera. Before I goone word of all I strove in 
vain to say to yoo—Enricolied to you.” Thea 
he dashed into the house, 

This time Vera did not faint. She stood 
motionless as a statue, watching the blazing 
structure. In her heart she said,— 

- If he dies I also will die. I will kill my- 
66 ! ” 

All about her shrieks of horror aroze. The 
moments sped away. 

‘* He will never be seen alive again,” said a 
voice at her side, 

“T hope that fiend there is happy now,” 
whispered a woman. 

Vera repressed ® moan, and even as she 
clinched her hands and set her teeth, out of 
.the flames emerged a figure, its clothes 
dropping from it in tinder, its face scarlet, 
its and beard scorched, but in his arms 
the little one unharmed. 

A roar of joy went up from the crowd. 
The maid with a ory of delight caught the 
little one to her breast, and Antoine sank at 
her feet. 

‘* Anything he asked, you said,” he panted. 
‘* Give me one kiss before I die.” 

She bent over him and gave him twenty. 
She held him to her bosom. 

“My love!” she cried. My darling!” 

‘* Listen,” he panted, ‘I told you Enrico 
lied. He left me delirious on a bed of sick- 
ness to utter that falsehood. He wanted you 
for himself. There was no girl. None at all. 
Only you, Vera. He confessed it on his death. 
bed, and bade the priest tell me. Since then 
I have searched for you.” 

“His eyes closed, and he lost consciousness, 
and Vera beside him sobbing her 
heart out, for she thought him dead. But 
though fate is very cruel often, this time she 
relented. Oherished by loving hearts, tended 
by loving hands, Antoine fought his way back 
to life ; and to.day Vera is his wife, and they 
dwell together there among the magnolias, 
happy in each other’s love ! 





—— 


THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
—:0:— 
OHAPTER X'!xX, 
HEAVENLY TIM OFFERS HELP. 

Just as Flo had settled down for a good 
gossip the next morning, and we had drawn 
our chairs close together in the verandah, Mr, 
Conyers, senior, rode up, and, catching sight of 
us before we could fly, dismounted, threw his 
reips to the groom, and came up the eteps to 





join us. 

arr I did myself the pleasure of looking round 
to see if Miss Trevor had carried out her inten. 
tion of returning to Lone Hall, and am thank- 
fal to see she hasn’t,” and he shook hands 
slowly, but with great unction. 

Iam sure he fancied himself a lady-killer 
in his godless youth, and a few of his mundane 
habits cling to him still, like the limpets on a 
newly-arrived ship, 

Flo is generally gracious to all the world in 
her own house, but at the sight of Mr. Conyers 
she always draws in her pretty mouth, and 
puts herself, as it were, on guard. 

** You have not much to be thankfal for,” she 
said, with a pout. ‘‘ Roy and I are just enjoy. 
ing a last chat before the carriage comes round 
to take her home.” 

‘* Don’t let us oall it home,” with a sidelong 
glance at me. ‘' Letus hope that Miss Trevor 
will never look upon it in that light." 

“Home is where you find the kindest 
friends,’’ I said, gravely. 

“Exactly. Brettanby Manor, for instance,” 
waving his hand towards F'lo, '' where you are 





! Any: | 


always a favoured guest.” 


“She isn’t a favoured guest at all,” put in 
Flo, wrathfally. ‘‘She is one of us—our 
sister—just as if she were of our own flesh and 
bleod. If she would only come and live with 
us entirely she would be doing us the greatest 
favour possible !”” 

‘Charming ! charming!” with his head on 
one side, as if he were contemplating s picture 
of all the feminine virtues. ‘ Sach senti- 
ments do you the utmost honour, and mnet 
afford the greatect gratification to Miss 
Trevor,” 

** Not at all,” her eyes sparkling with mis. 
chief. ‘Colonel Mordaunt has become such 
& paragon in her eyes that Brettanby is for- 
gotten,” 

His face grew sour to the last degree. 

‘IT hope you are joking.” Then, turning to 
me, ‘I venture to prophecy that, after readin; 
& certain book, the paragon will be trodden ix 
the mire!” 

‘No, Mr. Conyers; the hero was a villain, 
and deserved to be hanged! I see no reserm- 
blance between him and the truest gentleman 
I ever met!” 

His lips curled sardonically. 

‘*‘ None so blind as those who will not sec ! 
I think that man there, mowing the lawn,’’ 
pointing to one of the gardeners, ‘is a better 
gentleman than Percival Mordaunt! ” 

I looked him straight in the face—in a way 
that he did not like—but I would not answe: 


him, 
“T'll get your book. Perhaps you won’: 
mind taking it back with you?” I said, after » 


pause. 

‘Oh, no hurry, no hurry. I want yor to 
study it.” 

‘* Thanks, I can’t waste all my time on one 
novel,’’ and I escaped into the drawing room. 

‘* Hoity-toity!"’ exclaimed Sir Tom, iato 
whose arms I nearly precipitated myself, 
“what's up? A mad bull, or a dynamite 
explosion?” 

‘* Worse than both—Mr. Conyers.” 

“Whew! Let me escape!” 

‘Very mean of you. Yoa ought to go and 
save poor Filo from bis clutches.” 

‘* Pressing affairs on the farm. Ruin stares 
me in the face if I'm not there at once.” 

‘‘ Then why are you here?"’ 

‘*My dear Miss Trevor, because you are,’’ 

“Then I'll depart.” 

“No, don’t. There are half a hundred 
things I want to say to you,” sticking an eye. 
glass in his eye. 

When Sir Thomas does that he only looks 
impertinent, but Mr. Conyers looks as wise as 
an owl, and orafty as a tiger. 

‘‘Don’t you be scared away by Heavenly 
Tim. Stick to Mordauot, and shame the old 
gentleman. Your place is Lone Hall, and 
cling to it like—blazes !”’ 

Having delivered himself of this speech with 
more energy than usual he shook my hand, 
and with his finger on his lips, sneaked out of 
the end window. 

There's a great deal of good in Sir Tom, in 
spite of his drawl and general Jimpness. | 
believe he has quite a fand of common sense, 
which comes out every now and then, as in 
this instance. And no one can make a fool of 
him, except his own clever little wife. O° 
course she can, but then she does it so nicely 
that he never minds. . 

I stayed upstairs as long as I dared, putting 
on my hat and veil, so as to be quite ready to 
start. Mr. Conyers was standing up, ready 
to go, when I gave him “ Panl Ferroll.”’ 

He gave me a peculiarly disagreeable look, 
as if he were trying to find out all my secrets. 
‘Good-bye, Miss Trevor. If your faith in 
the paragon should ever fail, and Lone Ha!: 
cease to be a desirable residence, remember 
that you are not alone in the hands of » 
dangerous man, but that we are close by tu 
protect you.” ; 
“Thanks, If ever I leave Lone Hall [ 
shall go to my friends at Brettanby,”’ I said, 
coldly, as I linked my arm in Flo's. ; 
‘Bat Tregan Grange is nearer,” with s 





hateful smile, 
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‘(My Gear, what a:passion you are in!” 
exclaimed Fio,in amazement, as soon asithe 
horses were out of sight; and their riders out 
of hearing, ‘“ Your eyes:are positively flam- 
ing.” 

‘Isn't if enough to drive one distracted ?"’ 
TI gasped, half-choked with rage. 

‘ Ts igoertuiniy sad for Colonel Mordaunt !"’ 

“ He @oeen’t care. He is far above their 
spite. He won't even stoop to deny their 
lying: slanders.” 

“ T think it isa pity that he doesn’t.” 

‘* Would you?” Leaid, hotly, for I-seemed 
io feel these aspergions on my kind friend as if 
they bad been directed against: my own father 
or mother, 

“ Certainly I,should. If: anyone spread 
some moretrous story about: me: that I had 
eloped with the blacksmith, or flirted’ with a 
groom, I should deny it right and left, and get 
Tom to horsewhip the man who said it.” 

“Ah, at's so different for a ‘woman! A 
man’s pride’ stands in:‘hie' way.” 

“ Te stands in his own way as well as inihis 
child's,” said Flo, gravely. 

She rather puzzied me atthe moment. It 
was not possible that Heavenly Tim had con- 
verted her! But no,thatwas too ludicrous an 
iden. Her next words proved it. 

**Do'you.know [ am.afraid that old viper 
moans to'do something :disagreeable, or why 
a he beso anxious: to get you: out of the 
wa ” 

© Oh ! it is jast like everyone elee, They all 
harp on the same string—Basil Conyers, Gaild- 
ford, even Colonel Mordaunt himeelf,’’ Ladded, 
incauticuely, 

‘Colonel Mordaunt!" in a tone of :the 
utmost surprise. ‘Yes!’ growing red with 
vexation ; “formy own good, of course, They 
all say that.” 

** F can understand the others,’ :meditatively. 
** Oh; he-only says itout of kindness of: heart. 
I've done Effie so much good. I’ve brightened 
the old house!” 

** These are reasons for shaying ?" 

“Yes j buthe is co unselfish; so wonderfully 
kind. He'thinks it dull for: me, and all that 
sort of thing,” I added, confusedly. 

“Bot he:-knew it was that» whem he asked 
you to come,” 

“TE suppose it didn’t strike him. What a 
lovely rose that is!” *#rying ‘to. divert her 
thonghts. Baé she would nottake any notice 
of it, evem when I prieked my finger with one 
of its thorns as I pulled it down towards me. 

‘*Toan’t anderstand-why it is that you will 
have nothing to say to Guildford Mayhew,’ 
she began, on a differenttack. ‘ You:ased to 
be foud ofthim in the:old days in London! ” 

“‘Never,’’ Lenid; with emphasis. 

‘Bat you-were. Igemember that party at 
the Star and Garter; whem you spent half the 
evening with bim onthe river. How spoonsy 
and utterly all-overish you both looked when 
you crept in at the:garden gate | "’ 

*‘Noneense! It's a pure invention,’ feeling 
quite annoyed. These reminiseeness for\ some 
re#son or other seemed 80 very mal 2 propos 

“ Bat you did, and the next day you looked 
like a walking: carnation, when you told:me 
that you were engsged.” 

‘*Bat it was all nonsense. I—I :mever 
thonghé it would come to anything.” 

* You did once, for you regretted that I 
couldn't be your bridesmaid,” she: went on 
remoreelessly. Then she came up-to me and 
put her tiny hand:on my shoulder. It felt 
jnst as lightas a baby’s. ‘* Roy, yoware keep- 
ing something from me.” 

* Tuere’s nothing to keep,"’ I-naid, in such 
a hurry that [ lefs truth behind, like an incon- 
venient parcel, 

‘If any harm comes to you: through living 
at Lone Hall ” 

* Bat no:.barm -will,”  kissing« her rather 
boisteronsly on both pink cheeks. ‘Only 
happiness, ' such happineesias Iehould never 
find elsewhere. You don’t know what a 
charming child Effieis!”’ 

**Bat [do know a charming man when I 
Bee one, and that's her father.” 





‘Don't you think he's rather: too. pale?” 
trying-to find a. defect, .which: even. to my 
impartial eyes was-diffioult. 

* A dark man with a colour.is odious.” 

“ Yes, Lagree with. yon. Bat, Fico, why is 
ib that your husband: mever. comes over to 
Lona Hall?” 

‘* Hasn't he been ? ": with-a, fine affectation 
of surprise. ‘‘ My dear, Lomast remind him. 
You see he is. always so.busy/at.the farm.” 

“Oaly when he wants an-exonse: to, get 
away.” 

‘* Toat’s wicked of you,’ especially when 
this morning he made a supreme effort to-see 
your poor first love start on-his journey!” 

‘* Don’t call him that! | There’s. 4he ear- 
riage ! ” 

‘*T declare you are like a. prisoner just going 
to escape.” 

“No, just like a tame: -bird going.back to 
its.thraldom. Seriously I.think Effie will 
be expeoting.me." 

I kiesed and thanked. her-heartily, but.there 
was.a cloud on her bright: face.as L.,drove. off 
in the Lone. Hall. bro m, ‘Is, she.anxious 
or jealous? I can'tsmake-out which. 


CHAPTER XX. 
GONE AWAY. 

I rext absurdly like a child returning to its 
ownhome when [I mounted the steps at Lone 
Hall, and found Effie waiting at: the door to 
grees me. It struck me as.untidier than ever, 
for: the dust Jay so-thick on: the.hall. table 
that, when my.dressing-bag was put down: on 
it, .quite.a little cloud rose, up. 

But, untidy or.not, Iwas very.glad tosea 
it. again, .and I hagged Effis.with a. warmth 
which I think surprised her. . Her father was 


better, Miss Mordaunt’.was ,quite. well, Dr. |, 
Goodsenong 


h. had departed,.andthey.were at 
Juncheon. ..2hose: were the. items. of intelli- 
que which I .gathered.om.my way, to the 
 dining-room. .E.had+the.usual greeting from 
Aunt Exuphemia, thetipsiof.bony fingers,.and 
ea surprised “ Sayou've.come back, after all!” 
as if I.had the -elightest « intention. of - not 
doing so. 

The table looked: blank,aa it. alwaya.did, 
when Colonel Mordaunt was not seated at the 
bottom of it. Bat I-ohatted-about everything 
I had seen and heard at Brettanby in order to 
‘amuse Dffie, and she, lietemed: with: evident 
interest. 

Her mind is opening-gradually, like a flower 
in the sun, and I fancy that, one day, she will 
be able to take her part*in society. With her 
delicate! face, slow, sweeti'emile; and gentle 
voice, she is already very attractive, and when 


quite! charming. 

Bat ‘what »will-be: the, good:of beaaty)or 
grace it she is shat uphere, with nobody: but 
: her’ own! father,-and-a couple of: women. to 
appreciate her? Will the mystery~ which 
hangs over Lone Hall ever be. removed ? Will 
the clond ever be lifted from a spotless:name ? 
Will Golonel Mordaunt : ever: -step?-out of 
obscurity) and take the, position which: ought 
to be his in the county ? 

These are questions which I-asked: of sun 
‘and ‘moon ‘and! stars»day~ after.iday ;‘ but I 
never got:an answer to ‘them. And sometimes, 
when my spirits ran down; it-scems-as if I 
never should. 

This certainly ia ‘the most curious house. 
hold urder' the enn. With its ample staff of 
coachmen, ‘grooms and gardeners. outside, its 
‘splendidly appointed stables, its -oarefally 
tended gardens ; .and, ‘inside, : ita: deplorable 
duet-begrimed : balle,: 8. and .rooms 
left to the care of an overwovked trio ! 

Sometimes it comes across:me'that there is 
a secret in the house:-which Colonel Mordaunt 
wishes tochide ;:but if 20, what: eauld it be? 
I puzzle over it; night after night, bat Iiam no 
nearer & solution of it than I-was when I firat 
came. s “ ‘ z 


It is months since I dast took up my-pen, 





ber intelligence is more developed whe will.be } 


for L had nothing .very striking.to, chronicle, 

Basil Conyers-went.back.to London, the 

Colonel got well, and we sank .baock..into on. 

old routine—only witha differences, 

As the monthe went .by I felt, that we tio, 
Colonel Mordaunt and I, were drifsing apari, 
His manner ‘was.so changed. after.deia iilness, 
such.a barrier of reserve seamed to.havegroyn 
up between. us, thatinstead of being brightensd 
by his presence, as I..used .to be, I feel.ag if I 
were in a room with the shutters closed, If 1 
really thought. be.-disliked.;:me I. would go 
away at once; bat every now.and-then; when 

. he is n0t, talking 4o me,'he gives, me. a look 
which seta:my- heart beating foolishly fasi. 

Qaly.yesterday .Effice.and I.were reading 
Beohiller's ‘‘ Wallenstein ’' -together, :when hs 
came into the room. 

Wei stopped, as. wealways:do, but hermade 
8 & sign 40! goon, 

We had got to that part where Max has 
fsorn.himeelf from Theckla,:and gone to fight 
for his king ; and presently I read her-broken. 

p hearted song. 

The. tears. came. into my eyes,:and,my. voice 
broke, for L.always throw myself: heart:and 
- sonl: into .she; part that I: am. reading,:and 
w#hutting the book hurriedly I said we shad 


I found Colonel Mordaunt's eyes fixed.on ma 
with such. a ourious. expression of stenderness 
and compassion, as,if.I:had been. Theakla hber- 
} self, obliged t0:part-with.her lover for.she sake 
. of: hia honour. 
I was eo) orose-with myself for having: shown 
\ that. L-eould..be so: easily: moved: that when 
Effie: said, -with. sudden. enthasiaam, ‘tL am 
sure papa is just tr ae ae 
\ flippantly, ‘‘ I:never. knew ,your: gither 
) in battie.or in love [” 
‘\No; and,you newer-shall | ’!.he said, with 
grave resolution, and .abruptly.left.the reom. 

L, believe I. grew.crimson,, for. 1;auw.Effia 
stare at me; but I could not imagine,why he 
aaid it, :1ewag,jast-as ifvhe thought I had 
expected it, and meant me to be disappainied ; 
bat, of course, *if. I bad really believed it, I 
| should. have packed up. my. things,.and;gone by 
‘the next train. And,as I.am .boereasill, it is 
evident that I.don’t believe it ; but.it has made 
‘me aneomfortable. 

I. was: speculating. about. it this..morning, 
when he came in to ask if I had any lesters to 
go-to the post. 

Imaid, “ No,.thank you,’’.and.theugh$. he 
had. gone ; .but:presently I heard.a voice behind 
me say,— 

“)Mias ‘Trevor, ~whenever I:come. into the 
}room I see\a-sloud-on your-face. ..Ia:it I who 
*bring it?’ 

I didn't: answer,.for.once in my life being 


‘*Ts.dt I: who:bring it?'’ he repeated, in a 
» tone that insisted upon an answer, 

‘If is-is——” L4began) and stepped. 

“Well?” eneouragingly. 

“T¢ ieonly that [fancy ——" 

‘* Fancy what ?” quickly. 

« Phat- that—you dislike me!" 

My-chia gank.on my chest,and I felt,hoé all! 
over as the-words were dragged oat of me, 

A pause, which scemed.endiess.tome. Was 
“he going out of the reom without-an answer? 
|. Bhat would. be she depth of. hamiliation | 
‘Then a hand was: laid.on my shoulder,.and, 
h atill standing behind.me,-he spoke at, last,— 

“< Dhat would be the moss foolish fancy you 
could get-into-your. head. I.dielike, you!" 

Taere was a catch.in-his breath; as.if shrough 
gome pressing emotion, ‘' Waat.ever..have I 
done to make’ you think so? Tell me, child!” 

Asif I could tell him of.the rose shat he 
shad-spurned-months ago ; of the sold looke— 
‘the reserved «ways,-the intangible. sothings 
which make a life either happy oraniserable ! 

.He plainly saw that he would get nothing by 
\waiting, so he: weat on,— 

‘*To tell you the honest truth,” and. there 
was an odd vibration in his voice,.as if-he were 
(feeling more-than he chose to.confess. ‘iam 
afraid of liking-you too much, for fear of miss- 





dng you too terribly when. you go.” 
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«‘ There is not mach chance of that,” I said, 
very low. 

a Iroeantwhea yonsmarry Guildford May- 
lew, ot some. other man!” 

“J didn’t mean. shat there was nochanca of 
my going | covered with confneion. 

‘You shan’t go till you mugs,” his voice: a3 
sofhe.s: whemhe talsetoB fis. “But, perhaps, 
youwouldtike it-better it J did!" 

Taras: soaghestothat I forgot togsay ‘hno,”’ 
and mynbeadsank lewer and lower-as:he-went 


on,— 
‘© behan'tgodaryand I shan’t bedongaway. 
hadihenesetaane ‘back I hope: we shall::be 


A ient sigh breathed over:my 
wae gone before I conld-ery cout, 
“* Grey dowideaven’s sake, stay !”’ f 
VPhemextmorning Mies: Mordaunt: 
t nod, ‘‘ My. nephew’s, 
‘first time for six:years,’’. 
titewas Lwho.bad driven bimsoutoft 

; and Heaven knows if it-wasn't ! 







I wonderqwhat-,will. happen if’ Mrs. derris’ 


has. if Effie is taken ill, ithe 
honse-4akes“tire—in:fact, if. uny unpleasant 
—- any kind cccurs during :his 


He-hasdeft no.address,.so:-that we .couldn’t 
possibly-send for-him, which is unlike hig 
usual consideration. 

Lguppose something has happened to free 
him;for I remember his telling me that he 
wastied hand and foot to Lone Hall. 

Nowshe.oan go away directly the fancy 
a him,and the days seem empty without 

nm, 

Why-did.he think it would be better for me 
if-he went.away? Ican’t-think, and I don’t 
want to guess. -I.usedto-think it would be 
quiteenough happiness to live under the same 
roof with him; but it isn't. 

It might have been if he had remained just 
as he used to be when I first came; butithis 
continued reserve and coldness depress me. 

I don’t know whether,it is that I am grow- 
ing fanoifal, but all my glad content has gone 
—all,the joyousneas which made me feel in- 
clined to barat into sang when the son shone, 
or lifegeemed,hrighter than nenal. 

But I am not going to think any more of 
my own, feelings, or else I- shall become. mor- 
bid ; and .my: dear father always said,that a 
morbid. misd was,as,bad.as a stagnant pool, 
poxions in itgelf,,and hurtfal to sll _who come 
near it, 

I don’t. knew what he would gay if, he came 
back from Barmen, to find that: his daughter 
had degenerated 80 far. 


It_it- bitterly cold ; a thin coating of snow 
has covered up the brown earth in a dazzling 
bridal x and long icicles’ hang like pendant 
crystals or frozen tears fram leafless bonghs. 
A redbreast ohirroped so loudly that I opened 
the window to give him somecrambs. 

Having had a good breakfast myself, it up. 

sei my digestion ~the.birds were 
starving ; but my benevolence waa.atopped, by 
acry from,.Miss.Mordaunt, who. declared. she 
waa catching. cold. .Not ,wishing to have ber 
death.on my shoulders, I took a pieoe of bread 
in my.band from off the table, and my _far- 
dloak from. its, peg in.the hall,.and atepped out 
on to the terrace. 
One little bird hopped, up to.a crumb, tested 
it with hig beak ; then; being satisfied with its 
quality, carried. it off,on.to the. stone .balns- 
trade,.making a little noise meanwhile, which 
T understood. as an invitation to ita comrades 
to follow. its example. 

‘They, took, the. hint, and presently quite 
&, number of -redbreasts and .sparrows— 
I.am-not quite eure, bat I.think they were 
sparrows, for London, ones look so much 
grimier, than their country. brethren—came 
round me, and-;were so busy, pecking at and 
quarrelling, over.the small things close. at 
hand, shat ‘they qnite forgot the big thing of 
which..they ,had ,been so. frightened at. firat, 
Jast as it often happens with us, 

After watching them with some amusement 


my 6yes strayed over the balustrade past the 
sparkling blades of grass,.past the fringe of 
isieles to the hiils bayond:thexiver, where the 
firs iooked black against thaanow. Taoere a 
man’s fignre attracted my attention, low down 
in the valley beyond the zloping lawns. 

At first I took him for acamadman, aa he 

hnrried along, then. twisted.and:tuened like a 
; teetobum, fill it flashed .aeross.me:ahas the 

tiver wae frozen;.and he-wae phasing | 

_ Eburried-in and caught hold of Jervis; tell- 
}dng himemhat I-hadeeen. 

‘sAyyat's frozen, Isnow that,/forsone of 
htherkeepers.came over=this:anorning: with a 
rbagink ofeabbits.” 

“Do you think sthat)@olonel /Mordanunt 

could; possibly. object sso) MissDifie si: skating 


_ }oith me?” 





LHe. 






soratohed:his headjdonked:doubtfoljand 
s-wife 


eaying:he.would.ask: hi s 


about him, who:knewthis master’s: wishes 
 than.snyoneelse, 
‘He-came:back after :what:seemed a long 
ewhile:to: Effie .and«ane, ifor swe » were .both 
equallyseager, and: told: uatiheswas quite sure 
the Colonel. would shinkthe exeraise. would do 
us good;only we weressoobeenre.and not go 
too.nearshe clamp of<willaws;besause the ice 
was never safe there. : 
Hasaid. 11 oddly, justilike aumensage;-but I 
do noteshink -it_strusk }Difie;whorran. off. at 
oncetgrget: her skates. 


CHAPTER XX. 
“ pyri |. Errig!" 


SxatTine is my favourite pastime,and:the 
morning was lovely; but my spirits were 
rather. sobered by the fact that we were two 
solitary females, without a single cavalier—only 
&. groom in attendance to put on our skates, 
and generally to watch over us. 

We sat down in turn on the chair which 
William had bronght for us, I found my feet 
at once, and felt like a bird on the wing; but 
Effie, as I expected, was rather helpless, 
though she had got over the tumbling stage. 
I took a tarn with her, which bronght the 
loveliest colour into her cheeks and made her 
pant for breath, and then I told her to stand 
still and watch me. 

I had just completed rather a sucoessfal 
evolution when I looked over my shonider, and 
was amazed to see a number of people coming 
towards us. As.they became aware of our 
presence one after the other fell behind, 
leaving a rotand figure in front, cased in what 
looked like a brown sack edged with fur. 

The sack rolled up to me, and I recognised 


Mrs. Poi 
how d’ye do? We 


rter, 

“Ab, Miss Trevor, 
have met so often at Brettanby’ Manor that 
we are friends already. What a delightfal 
day! The frost makes public ground of 
private property, and I felt sure that Colonel 
Mordannt would not object. Some of the 
officers have come with me from’ Winchester, 
and are dying to be introduced. This must 
be Miss Mordaunt, growing up like a violet in 
—in her own home. (1 didn’t know why a 
violet was more domestic than any other 
flower.) You skate, I see, and these gentle- 
men will be delighted to render any, assiet- 
ance, Major: Bagot, Captain Reading—Miss 
Treyor, Miss Mordaunt," and then she went 
on with a string of nephews and nieces, old 
schoolfellows and young friends, till there 
was quite a small crowd gathered round ua, 
and I, after my long seclasion from ‘the 
world, felt overpowered. 

Mrs. Porter.having informed Captain Read- 
ing ina loud whieper that Effie was an heiress, 
he pounced upon her at once, and oarried her 
off, He had « bright, honest face, with plenty 
of assurance, and if amused me to see them 
together; Effie visibly shrinking into herself 








as he explained that she must cross hands, put 


— = 
rsd, leaving 





her left into his right, and vice v 
the reat to him. 

She should not tumble or he'd eat his hat, 
bot-she should fiy like the wind, and nos 
_Bhiveragain-for a fortnight. She looked at 
hiaywith ber grave eyes, as if half-bewildered 
a¢ his. nonsense, and then I could watch them 
sno; more, because Major Bagot, murmnaring 
something. which I could not hear, caught me 
bythe hands and whirled me off. 

I felt, young again,and: happy, without a 
care inthe world, as“ve flew along over she 
‘shimmering-suarface,,our hearts as lizht as 
our feet. Iseeemedyyears since the last time 
L skated in the’Hortionltaral Gardens. Then 
I was.an\heizess, swith crowds - of friends 
round .me,s0 a8 & prizo, whonmumen 
were proud ta get even for.a single tarn. 

Bas. share shevcrowds:got: immyway,;and I 
could .soarasly: skate: at: all; nhere: there-was 
plenty of space. And though E-was aipauper, 


¢ }.and a poorecompanion, Major Bagot; x all, 


‘goodlooking -man, with .an admirable 
monuntachs pointed at the tips, did. noteeem 
so-falk to me. I did not forget Hie, 
vbusaeked: her often. if:she were tired, or 
hwanted:to:go-home, “Nopshe.was very happy, 
end she:wished:to-steysac long as poszivie, 
pand I-waseure:hetfather-would be glad to see 
) her look-so bright. 
Shewas- never. awkward, even when skating 


jewish Diok Porter, who had his aunt's tnb like 


foll,.and her nervousness wore off. Bat I 
preally think she preferred talking to the rough 
-echonlboy»rather than to the. young officer, 
who frightened her. by his-pretty speeches. 

+ Some.of. the. younger ladieadeoked sulky, 
 Ethonght,as Ineame up to“Mra Porter with 
Major Bagot; and-seaid we mat gc home to 
luncheon, And one of them muttered, 
‘* What a fass they make with the girl!’’ 
when hs knelt down in the snow to take cif 
my skates. 

He and hia brother.officer wanted to ascort 
us to the house, but I declined so decidadly 
that.they werenoblized to content| themt!ye3 
with & promise to;meet on the: morrew. 

I.bope. those sulky-looking girls did: not 
imagive that E.had-flisted with Mejor Bagot, 
for nothingswas farther from my thoagats | 


* * * x 


Thies hard frost has quite changed: tha 
current’ of our lives. ‘The tiver ased to flow 
in a constant hurry past the rashes and the 
willows on the bank; now it is still, andwe 
who used to lead such quiescent lives beside 
is are forced into the hurry and the-bustle of 
the world. We seemed to bave changed places 
—the stream and we, 

It is strange how’ fast’ friendships grow on 
the ics! Major Bagot and Oaptain Reading 
were efrangers only a few days ago, and now 
even. Effis has lo:t her shyness with ‘them ; 
and I sometimes wonder ‘what Basil.would 
think of her if-he cotld ges her now,when 
they are talking to her! 

Her eyes have loaé some of their gravity, 
and a smile hovers round her lips, which 
gives a new expression to her face. I think 
Captain“ Reading is captivated, and 1 don’é 
know whether her’ father would approve 
or not. 

Mrs. Porter talked to mo £0 nicely she other 
day of Golonel-Mordaunt, She eaid her hus- 
band and the rest of the county had not given 
him ench a warm welcome a3 they ‘conld 
have wished because of the reports that were 
spread about him; bat now that Lady Riviag- 
ton and Sir Thomas had taken him. up co 
warmly, and Mr. Roydon Trevor had allowed 
bis daughter to make one of the household, 
they had all begun to change:their minds. 

As a beginning she would like to: leave her 
card apropos of this skating invasion;-and if 
I could oniy persuade him to' hant,;when the 
frost broke ap, Mr. Porter -would-be able to 
make friends with him- at the meet-or the 
cover: side. 

I tola her that Colonel Mordaunt was away 
from home, that every story against him was 








the pureat calumny ; bat he did not care. in 
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A BTEORG ABM LIFTED ROY OUT OF THE WATER, AND DBAGGED BEB TO THE BANE }] 


the least for the world, and it would be 
difficult to persuade him to mix in it. 

“Try, Mise Trevor,’’ with a kindly smile 
(it is surprising how she has unbent). ‘ Mira- 
oles are never worked nowadays except by 
pretty girls.” 

Major Bagot came up, and I went away 
with him as usual. He skates divinely, and 
if he ever talks nonsense, which I do not 
deny, it is more amusing than other people's 
sense. 

More than half the afternoon we were to- 
gether, practising outside edge, and at last I 
stopped, saying | was tired. He fetched mea 
chair, and leant on the back of it in an at- 
titude which looked like devotion, but was 
laziness. 

*‘Miss Trevor, are you going to stay in 
these parts much longer?” 

‘Yes. I told my parents not to expect me 
for a year, and the time won't be up till the 
end of May.” é 

** Colonel Mordaunt has got you for all that 
time?" surprise in his voice as well as envy. 

“ Or, rather, his daughter has. I am com- 
panion to Miss Mordaunt.” 

“‘I thought you were the daughter of Roy- 
don Trevor!” 

*‘ Did you know him ?"’ I asked, eagerly. 

“I should think I did!” with genuine 
enthusiasm, which warmed my beart to him. 
* He's one of the best fellows tbat ever lived.” 

I felt almost fond of him for praising my 
father, and we had s Jorg talk on his excel- 
lencee, which might nos seem interesting in 
repetition. 

“You did not know he was ruined?” 

‘No. I must have been in India when it 
we Was it a thorough smash?’ 

‘Yes, quite thorough enough to exile him 
from London, and make him go into harness 
as Consul at Barmen.” 

‘*IT am grieved. Do remember me when you 
write.” 

I promised ; then sprang to my feet with a 
sudden thought of Effie. I could not see her 





anywhere. It was growing duck, and people’s 
faces were difficult to distinguish, and nobody 
seemed to know where she was. 

Major Bagot offered to go and look for her, 
and presently Dick Porter passed with one of 
his cousins. 

I stopped him at once; but all he could tell 
me was that, about a quarter of an hour 
before, he had seen her go down the river 
towards the clump of willows. 

A panic seized me, and I started off at a 
headlong pace. Some chaffed me as I went 
along, and asked me who was racing me, but 
I couldn't smile in answer. 

How could I ever face her father if anything 
had happened to his child when under my 
ca. 


re? 

1 asked myself that question over and over 
again as I sped along, peering into every girl's 
face as I flew past it. 

I could not zee her, and yet there was no 
one in front. I could not see her, yet I could 
swear that she was not amongst those that I 
had left bebind. 

“Effie! Effie!’ I cried, hoarsely, but there 
was no answer, except the cry of a wild duck 
that I had disturbed from iss nest. 

‘The ice cracked, but I was perfectly reckless 
of my own safety, and only conscious of the 
wish to die if she had died. 

I heard a voice calling, in earnest entreaty, 
‘Come back! come back!" but it was only 
Mejor Bagot, frightened for me, and not for 
Effie, so I took no notice. 

Farther and further I went, the ice cracking. 

* Effie! Effie!" I cried, with all the strength 
of my lungs, and the next moment my feet 
slipped down through a large hole, the ice gave 
way on every side, and I was drowning in the 
freezing water. 

I think I sank, for I lost sight of the sky, 
and came up panting and choking. 

I clung on to the edge of the ice, for with 
the chance of death life had become suddenly 
more precious. 

A prayer was on my lips as the ice broke 





away again, and the horrid water came over. 
my face and into _— 

I thought of my father, my mother. Their 
dear, kind faces seemed to come out of the 


For one long 
against his chest, his heart thumping against 
mine, his breath upon my face. 

‘Roy ! Roy!" he , as if not certain 
whether I lived or not; but when I looked ur. 
at him and smiled, he took both my hands in 
one of his, and kissed them passionately. 

Then I slipped from his arms down upon. 
the snowy ground; and. as the sound of steps: 
approached, Colonel Mordaunt disappeared 
into the darkness of the forest. 





A NICKLE IN-THE.stoT phonograph is the 
latest novelty in the line of machines that 
are calculated to give some return for the 
moderate sum invested. There is only one of 
these machines at present in the city, says 
The New York Times, but a number of them 
will be placed shortly in the popular hote? 
lobbies, bar-rooms, &c,, as well as in the rail- 
way waiting-rooms. The working of 
new machine is exceedingly simple, and the 
work done by the reproducing instrament is 
really wonderful, the sounds being so clear 
and distinct that it is only necessary to close 
the eyes to make one imagine himself in the 
actual presence of the musician. When the 
nickel is dropped in it releaces a catch that 
holds a rod, the end of which is in plain view 
at the right of the upper portion of the case 
which carries the machine. By pressing thie 
handle in as far as it will go the phonograph 
cylinder is set in motion, and then if the ear- 
pieces are placed in the ears the music is 
plainly heard. 
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{I AM COMMISSIONED TO OFF£B YOU THE POST, SIR ROYAL!" GAID MR. EAGLES.) 


NOVELETTE. } 


NURSE NANCY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Everrons who knew Sir Royal Clinton 
was sorry for him, though not even his most 
intimate friends would have ventured to 
express their pity to his face—so proud and 
sensitive was the young Baronet. The 
handsomest man about town, the last scion 
of a grand old family, and yet—as one sym- 
pathetic dowager remarked to another—he 
was ‘‘a pauper, and likely to remain so.” 

‘‘ They say the woman is only twenty-five, 
80 she may live another fifty years,” said 
Lady Dashwood to her husband; ‘and our 
poor Royal will be a beggar all his days."’ 

‘‘Not a beggar, my dear,” corrected the 
Earl. ‘ Royal Clinton never asked anyone 
for a shilling, and would starve rather than 
accept one. Of course, his cousin’s marriage 
was very unfortunate for him, but such things 
happen every day.” 

y Dashwood sighed. 

** Really, Claude, you take things too lightly. 
If I thought men committed such folly as 
Hector Clinton’s every day I should despise 
the whole sex.” 

Lord Dashwood smiled. Albeit a little 
pompous and formal in manner, his heart 
was in the right He did not openly 
lament Royal Clinton’s misfortunes, as his 
= did, but he felt for the young fellow very 


y. 

‘*T only meant to observe, Violet, that men 
marry every day, and Sir Heotor was only 
following the example of his fellows when he 
took to himself a wife.” 

“Claude, you are too provoking. You 
speak as though he had been young enough to 
make his being married natural.” 

“He was only forty-five!” suggested the 





“ Fifty,” corrected my lady ; ‘‘and he had 
given ont for years that he should never 
marry, and brought up Royal as hie heir,” 

“* Well, my dear,"’ persisted Lord Dashwood, 
who seemed resolved to defend bis dead friend, 
“perhaps be changed bis mind, and thought 
he should like to leave his property to a child 
of his own. He had provided tor young Royal 
for fifteen years, given him the best of educa- 
tions, and started him in life. It is not 
many men who would have done so much for 
& distant cousin.” 

‘*And then, when he was old enough to 
enjoy life, when he was engaged to one of the 
prettiest girls in England, what does the 
monster do but calmly announce his own 
wedding! Royal loses fiancée and prospects 
at one blow; and six months later, when his 
cousin dies, childless, and one might hope to 
see poor Royal righted, lo! and bebola Sir 
Heotor leaves a will, bequeathing everything 
to his widow!" 

“ Only for ber life, my dear.” 

“And she is as young,. or younger, than 
Royal. I call it shameful!" 

‘She may marry again,” suggested Lord 
Dashwood, trying in vain to comfort his 
warm-hearted wife, who bad thrown herself 
heart and ecoul into Royal’s troubles. ‘In 
that case, my dear, she would lose everything 
but five hundred a-year.” 

“It ien't likely,” sighed the Countess. 

‘* Those low-born women are too fond 
—— 
“We have no proof that Lady Clinton is 
low-born, Sir Hector met her abroad and 
married her. Nothing whatever of her family 
or antecedents has transpired.’’ 

*Do you think, if she bad had a single 
respectable relation we should not have 
heard of it by this time? No,” said the 
Countess, determinedly ; ‘‘ Iam sure that she 
was an adventurees, who took advantage of 
Sir Heotor’s infatuation to marry him, and 
ruin poor Royal.” 

The Dashwoods were distantly related to 





Royal's mother—quite sofficiently of kin to 
the ycung ran to feel his miefortones, and to 
be indignant with the Honourable Rosa Orme, 
because she made Sir Heotor’s engagement a 
pretext for jilting Mr. Clinton. 

Privately, Lord Dashwood thought bis 
favourite, Royal, had acted unwisely in 
refusing to be present at Sir Hector's wedding, 
and in writing to the latter very disrespect- 
fully of his bride. To the Earl’s mind it 
would have been better for Royal to have 
smothered his feelings, and continued on good 
terms with his noble cousin; then Sir Hector 
might, at least, have provided for bis future, 
instead of literally cutting bim off without 
even the proverbial shilling, while the estates, 
the town house, and vast income all went to 
the young widow. 

Sir Royal went to the faners], though he was 
resolved not to meet Lady Clinton. As she 
kept her own rooms during his brief stay 
his wishes were easily achieved. 

He found the friends and neighbours, who 
had come from Blankshire to the quiet north- 
ern watering place where Sir Hugh died to 
attend his funeral knew as little as himself of 
the widow. 

There was a groan of indignation as the will 
was finished, and Lord Dashwood actually for- 

ot his usual self-command, and asked the 

mily lawyer, Mr. Carrington, how he could 

have brought himeelf to draw up such an un- 
just testament. 

“Sir Hector wovld have found plenty of 
other people to do bis bidding had I refused,” 
explained Mr. Carrington; ‘‘and for Sir 
Royal’s sake I wished to keep the business in 
my hands, that I might, at least, secure his 
ultimate inheritance.” 

‘* When he is too old to enjoy anything,” 
growled the Earl. ; 

‘I think I understand,” and Royal Clinton 
shook hands with Mr. Carrington warmly. 
“You drew up the will, thinking, if you 
refused, my cousin would make one yet more 
against my interests.” 
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‘Something of the kind, Sir Roya’. [knew 
Lady Clinton was young, and I euessed she 
would have aerewd of poor relations eager to 
benefit atvher-expense, As. the will stands, 
you see; sheean:do no more than spend the 
early income ; and she is bound ont of that 
to keep both Redbourne and the house in Park- 
lane in perfect repair. It is only poverty for 
one generation, Sir Royal. Yoor childremwill 
enjoyotheir:rights as fully as thongh »gour 
cousinshad never married.” 

“Only Toshall never have any childrati;”) 
returned Royal,;whose heart was pretty sore 
stillat Rosa Orme's treachery, althoogh ithad 
ha fally six monthe ago. 

*"TDime-will show," aaid the lawyer, smiling; 
andthenmtheguests departed, and Royal went 
ack to: London to his quiet bachelor a ee 
near Picesdilly to think out the problem: 
whathewaeto do witithis life. 

.eedy Dashwood in»ber vehement pityihad 
esliedrbim»a’“' beggar,’*-but things weresnot 
quite so bad.as that 


‘He:had inherited threethundred a year from 
his: mother's»: marniggeseathiement ore 
guatdians, "having cota 


apimnnataeaetinarcnans 


Royabeonidenst touch the : 


Sir Hestotshadsbeen -in | 


ing him-s ~handsome .| 
the Jast 
his breach with the: Viscount ;-andSebhigig he 
must-depend in fatare-on himself, the-yonng: 
man had paid Off all--he -owed,;-and been-care- 
Tal since to make all his purchases for ready 
money. 

It was Jone, The London season was at its 
height; and aa Sir Royal walked scross’the 
park he could see a crowd of carriages, whose 
fair owners would have given him, though a 
detrimental, a ready welcome had he joined 
them ; but the young Baronet was in no-mood 
Tor society. He wanted to be alone. 

He retased his servant's suggestion of din- 
ner; and, giving orders he was to be danied 
by every one,.he threw himself into an easy- 
chair, lighted a.cigar, and sat-down to facethe 
problem of his futare. 

To live in his present style on three hundred 
a-year was impossible, Even. by sillivg his 
horses atid dismiesing hig groom it -wonld be 
an intolersbly tight ‘fit; and ‘Royal had no 
notian of descending to the condition ‘of many 
of. his acquaintances, and. living, or, rather, 
straggling, on the oredit system, 

He was by no means faultless, but there was 
something essentially noble about him; and, 
to his mind, debt .and dishonour~ were 
synonymous. 

Three hundréd a-year, and he paid a third 
‘of that sum for chambers and attendance. 
He belonged to one. of the most expensive 
olnbs in London. Clearly if he was to keep 
out of diffictltiea he must sither change hig 
habits, or find some sort of way of.adding to 
his income. 

Royal was seven and-twenty, and he.had 
never followed any profession. As herevyiewed 
‘the four best known callings, army, ,navy, 
church and law, he acknowledged that each 
was hopeless, since what he wanted was to 
make money at once. ‘ Medicine, architecture, 
painting, seemed equally remote. in , their 
promice of a livelihood. Royal put up one 
and to his head, and fairly groaned. 

“*T really seem a hopeless case, . Here I-am 
at twenty-seven, young, strong, and ,sable- 
bodied, with—TI should say — an average 
‘amount of brains, and free from all incnm- 
brance, yet there doesn't seem any. opening 
for me to earn a abilling. I suppose philo- 
sophers wonld.say I have enough to exist on, 
and ought not to take the bread ont of other 
people’s~ mouths ;' but I don’t fancy sitting 
down with my three hundred s-year, and 
reconciling myself never to have any more, 











I suppose I conld have a semi detached house 
at Peckham, and a maid-of-all-work; but I 

should certainly have to foreawear the club 
and these diggings.” 

Perhaps the secret of his anxiety to keep in 
his owm world wasthathe did not:-want Miss 
‘Orme stooberabie to jastify her falaenees by 
seeyingighat,as he proved himaelf: unable to 
keep bimatiivaccording to hia -birsh,-he would 
- Cevseith have failed still more to keeps wife. 
every )Aittle for mere gaiety and 

bhathheidid-want: to hold his head 
Perectinithe-eyes: ot» the-world-he had once 
r thoughthis‘own. | He did long to meke auch 

-memeand oposition: that: Resa Orme might | 
asthiee she had thrown away: something more 


‘ Eiberd . wonld gladly-have given 
iwhie kingm ghend, andrhad hinted 
eslready he. im -an eattachéship 
vabroad if «he 
diplomacy ; vbat his 
. dene dor him)! 


affection: for England, « 





e » 
Well,":rafleoted theyyoung Baronet, av he 


somextiday, “tatieast [save not | 
nat yet. { : 








— 


when the door opened, and his servant 
announced, ‘ Mr. Osborne, please Sir Royal,” 

Rex Osborne and Royal Clinton had been 
friends at school and college, and the attach. 
ment between them had never lessened after. 
wards, though, perforce, they saw less of each 
other when Mr. Osborne took a curacy in 
Easex, and Royal settled down in the Picca- 
dilly chambers. 

Of the 4wo Royalewas the more brilliant 
scholar, andsheumoreshandsome man; but 
Mr. Osborneudiddes true earnest face, which 
ingpived teuat,earidshad made—Royal thought 
sadly to himodelf-idar-besser ase of his moder- 
| ates bilitiestShaxtibig friend of hia:more strik- 
ang talents. 

“tI game yup téo Eondon «on :a day's 
shopping;*éekid she-yaung curate, ‘and who 
should Lomestidntheptrain bat Carrington. 
Obeourse:hehad:heard from his father. about 


»$0 byour couait/ewill).and I felt L must oome here 


sand:éell -yourhow grieved Iam for your dis- 


‘stad forconce: sympathy cdidenot jarwmpon 
- as frankly 

, 
wy ‘bhe- truth, Oaborne, ‘I don’t 
d better. Lndid 


° know anything: . 
write thendidifeliow a-wery indignant’ lester 


about hiswwife ;-and unless:sha. had found her 
rout for himself he mighvewtll pmesent it. 
Somehow, I never | though g. I 
ywouldn’s say it) to anyonewelse, « would 
I .was regretting his fortune ; you 


_jwill-understand. I dowish [had made it up 


hwitn=the ppoorsold fellow. He was a! kind 


9000! } teiend to me for years, and, after all, he had a 






-tights — -covert -eneers -at..the-widew, - and 
gentle hopes ‘' poor Sir-Hestorshadsseen his 
mistake at last.” 

“What a shame it all is,” cried Royal, 
' flinging down a note alittle more effasive than 
| the rest. ‘As if I didn’t know that now she 
| is mistress of Redbonrne all these people. will 
hold out their friendship to Lady Clinton,and 

send me.to, the rightabont. .There's, a deal 

«of bypoarisy in life.” r 

Bat this philosophic refleetion waa disturbed 

by .the..gight .of, the last, lester ,of the heap, 
which, , by. an accident, -he bad.-not. noticed 
befere. <It -was.;so different from, all the 
others shat Sir, Royal looked atit,with langnid 
cnrigsity. It;bore neither, crest. nor mono: 

, gram ;.and instead of. the delicate agent and 
elegant equare envelope affeated by. most of 
his correspondents,. he saw that the letter 
wae folded in three, and ita cover was one of 
the. ordinary commercial ; shepe .used . for 

. businass purposes. 

In was.nos a, bill. Both writing and envelope 
‘were auperior to,a,shopkeeper’s; beside, the 
, postmark: was E.C.,, and, Rogal. conld, neyer 
recollect, making, a <single purchase. .east of 

Temple Bar. 

“It’s strange !” he reflected, opening ik care- 

fally. ‘I did not think anyone zemembered 

-I_ had. a second, name,nowadays. Since my 
mother died I have dropped it entirely.” 

Bat tha supersapiption.was certainly ‘' Sir 
‘Royal. Trevlyu Clinton, Bart.,”.and soa someone 
» existed. who, remembered that hia, mother had 
-been a Misa Trevlyn;and.bad given her, boy 
her, maiden name. Tie note was shoré,and 
simple, It was written .on.a sheet of paper 

stamped “ The. Inaperial Iogurance Company, 
Qaeen.streat, E.C.,” and ran as follows :— 
“ Dear Sir, 
¥ Iyon wilh calb upon:meany-morning 
hb this week before: three .o’alock’ I .shall ‘have 

/manch: pleasure in: submitting a »proposal:to 

you which may> prove to: your advantage.— 
Yoursi faithfally, 
‘* Doms Eacues.” 


Sir Royal read the note three times through 
before he put it. down, and then he was so far 
from .pnderstanding .its .contents..that --he 
fancied it must be a hoax. He had by.no 
means decided whether. he .ghonld, take, any 
notice of the request to call in Q1een-street; 





+ right to please himself. 


Rex nodded. : 

‘*Did you see her—Lady Clinton?” 

“No, Unlike most women who have 
married above their position she seems very 
-anxious.to keep in seclusion,” 

‘' Perhaps she is better than you think!” 

“T think nothing, except that she is a very 
lucky woman,”’ said Royal, simply. “Ten 
thousand a-year and Redboarne for life make 
a good provision for a penniless bride.” 

“Carrington told me his father had never 
seen Lady Clinton ?’’. 

“No. Hector. never. ingroduced her to 
any one. Well, Rex, how are things with 
you? UIs Everton. as »pleasant a:odwelling 

‘as you expected?” 

“ Tothink it 19 :pleasanter,”.confeased: Mr. 
Osborne, simply. “ Itiusthepretsiest village 
Lever saw,and the peoplesare most kiod.and 

+ ly.” 

“Meaning; I suppose,the sottagers and 
shopkeepers! ’’ 

« There are-no shops at Everton. “We have 
to send into Ohelmsford for alt our purchases, 
but there are. several - nice “houces-scattered 
about the village, and they are’all hiee people." 

Bir Royal looked into-his friend’ a"face, and 
smiled, good-temperedly. 

* Sen LR mae so Pie Ps of by 
“friendly * people possesses a* daughter; whom 

would Tike to convert into Mrs: Osborne. 

ke’ care, Rex,’ all--women - ere “heartless, 

mercenary creatures,” hore’ the. emile faded, 

and his tone grew cdld«snd-cynieal. | “She 

may dike to play tennis with-you, bat;depend 

‘upon’ it, she'll fly at“ higher game-when it 
comes to thinking of a plain gold ring.” 

The young curate was notin she least 
‘offended, perhaps -because~ he~ understeod-all 
his friend had enffered at- Miss Orme’s hands, 
and how she had- taught:him to -despise her 
sex, 

“ Maria and I anderstand each other,” he 
said,,quietly. ‘But her father, though one 
of. the nicest men. I.ever met, is a trifle 
ambitious, and so. we have egreed that Iam 
not to epeak to him until my forsanes¢mprove. 
A bundred and twenty pounds a-year would 
not. seem much to bim.” - 

I seemed, very little to Sir Royal, being 
less than half the income he bad just decided 
it was impossible for- him to live on. Bat 
‘then Mr, Osborne was & man of simple tastes, 
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who bated. London and: fashionable society as 
ruch.as Royal loved both. 

“ [-hope..she’ll..be tras .to you, old. fellow,” 
said the Baronet,.simply. ‘“‘What-is her 
father? A local magnate, I suppose,'as he 
is ¢0 ambitious?” 

‘A self-made man,).cnfoertunately,” . said 
Rex. “It’s a: pity, becamze it makes, him 
attach so xauch importance to.money. And 
you see, Roysl, there's not much chance of my 
ever. being rich.” 

“Js he rich himself?” 

“Ob dear, yes, rolls|in.amoney ;iand loves 
to tell you of the days when he-staxted in life 
with .a shilling ,in. his pocket—it, wasn't even 
the proverbial:half.crown. Hegenerally.goes 
éhrough the history every time he,igives a 
dinner party, till Mre. Eagles frowns-at him, 
and says, ‘Do be.quiet, Tom.,’"’ 

A.satrange easpivion.crosced Royal’a brain, 

‘3a hisxname. Thomas? What-isshie basi- 
mess? .Bakieve.me, Rex, I. have a: xenson for 
aking, aparefrom curiesity.”’ 

'* My sdear: fellow, it. is.no- seoret, -Mr. 
Eagles .was.;christened .Taomas,: butiat the 
Lodge.he is always styled ‘Tom,’ . As tohis 
business. I can’t say what.it was originally, 
except that..it. was connested with. a ehop. 
Bat for. yeara he.-hag.retired,.and done nothing 
beyond pose..as..a‘direovor: of two. or three 
e@ompanies, :He’s.a clever .man, and his 
opinion is a good:deal sought.atéer.”’ 

“ Do you.know, Rex, Lbelieve L hada letter 
drom him.thia momipg. Look here.” 

Mr, Osborne road tho: note. throngh,} and 

returned it.to-his friend. 

“ That's .his: writing,’’ was his. eomnrent, 

“ Bat.whatinsthe world doesvhewant torsee 
-you for?” 

Sir Royal shook his head. 

‘¢ IT have no.idea.”’ 

“ Burely ’-—and) the, young. curate:-looked 
elammed—‘ssarelyit,can’t.-be aaything about 
rMaxia}" 

‘* My. .dear..®ex,”) said .Rogal, smiling, 

‘* Everton.may-be. & pzimitive-place,and Mr. 
: Hagles:fend.of plain speaking, bat believa.me, 
dn the .nineteanth scontary .a..man : doesn't 
send for.a- total stranger-and ask.him to. marry 
his daughter.” 
‘* Bat.he might thiak——” 
Royal good..humouredly halped him oui, by 
finishing the sentence. himself. 
‘§ He. .might:think I dad» rank,. and.wanted 
aoney, . while, his ,daugater possessed the 
: Jatéer, and. needed the. former. « Is might seem 
-to-him.afair exchange ; bus don’t. you-worry 

yourself, old fellow, .diven, if .you. had never 
. mentioned Misa Eagles’: name to.me Lehauld 
. tell.her father I:was.no}. yet redueed to selling 
may. title.” 

*¢ Bat you'll. go-and.sea, him?” 

‘+ Well, Ldaadn’t sintended,doing, so,/bu4: as 
heis;your tature.fasher in-law. perhaps a 
friendly.interestin you may takeme to Qaeen- 
etrect.one of. these.days."” 

‘‘ Why. not: go this amorniag, and 4ake.ane 
ith you?” 

Sir Royal opened hia: eyes, 

‘t It'a-mot-a- bad ides, Rex» Bat, supposing 
the proposal he has to submit.to.me,dees con- 
cern his daughter, could you stand quietly by 
anddisten.to.it?” 

‘t Yes,”? retarned.the curate, *' booanse [am 
quite sure of: Maria ; and. snough .Mr, Eagles 
ean. make -thiogs-very -wopleasant for us. he 

:#an’t make.her marry you againsther will.” 

‘SAnd equally against:mine,” 

** You haven’t seen her. Royal.” 

“Lam.not.a marrging:man,’ Rex, and, 

‘besides, I: am fancy- proof ;'bat I.can aeeyou 
are very anxious to know the resaltof Mr, 
Eaglea’ interview with me, sa Liam- willing to 
go to Qacen-strest at once, Now, which will you 

_do;— socampany me,.and. pertormtheintrodao- 

Sion, or-wait,bare till L.zetarn 2?” 

"I'd zather go.with you.” 

‘Bir. Royal baited:a bansom. He hadnot yet 
nfearned. to.-perform his, journeys by omnibus, 
.or better. still, .on-foot. Ha looked gast.the 
. picture of .a.fine; healthy. young. Eoglishman, 

a8 he dismissed the vehicle at. the corner, and 





| ¢han:a: plain manof bnsiness lise xmyself. 


linking hisiarm within Mr, Osborne's began to 
walkelowly down Qaten-street. 

“Twant to ask you something, Rex. Have 
you ever mentioned myname to Mi. Eagles?” 

‘ Nover.”’ 

** Yousee the letter was written yesterday, 
probably in basiness hours, eo that it ia im- 
possible ho could ,have known about poor 

Hector’s will, Even if any one present, when 
Carrington read it, had telegraphed a résumé 
of the contents to Queen-sirees Mr, Eagles 
must have written: his letter before the mes- 
sage reached him.” 

‘*Taatscems strange |" 

“If he. wrote to me, believing I, waa dis. 
inherited; he must either have-simply jumped 
‘to the conclusion, or have been told the nature 
of the. will by:some.one:privy to ita contents, 
in: Heotor's lifetime.” 

‘* T should say he had heard of your quarrel 
with: Sir Hector,-andsbadimagined you would 

abe @isinherited. I,don't see how -he-»could 
know.anything about the will.” 

“Bat from your description I should not 
have fancied him a;maniof strong imagina- 

, tion.’ 

Mr. Oaborne .made.no. reply. 'They) had 
} teached the office:of ‘The kmperial,” a big 
handsome building with: every: aign of.-pros- 

perity. The curatehad been there: before; and 
.led the way to #he.‘elerks*room. Here he 
eaked -for Mr.:-Hagles,,-whose: name fignred on 
dhe prospectus as:managingdirector, 

“ He is it. biaown.coom,:air,”>anid-a lad 
civilly ; “bat, I, don’’ think:he: can fee: you 
this morning; he is unusually busy.” 

» Sir Rogal-took-out his.card. 

** T+ amare by: Mr.:Hagles’: own: appoint- 
~ment,’ihe saidpcoldly. ‘om had:better ask if: 
‘he will, gee,me.”’ 

\ Another 
‘shown: into! #he «manager's private: sanctum. 
A man of sixty tumned;»with dronegrey> hair, 
shrewd | grey neyes;:andi.aivsharp, ibns not 
‘unpleasant. .face,.gose; 40 greet them. He 
‘stared at shesight-of the cnrate. 


“| Mamalive lb! What bas brotgbé you here 7" | 


“ Bir Royal Olinton is my: oldest friend,” 

said Rex, simply, ‘“ and’ when I-found he was 

‘going to callxon you I offered: to: aocompany 
him sand introduce:you.” 

“ Very-bind, I'm snre ;::bnt if:my » business 
with Sir Regal happens tobe privateand:con- 
fidental, how then?” 

Rex : looked: #0 onervous : and discomfited 
that she: Baronet interposed. 

“There can hardly be any secrets, sir, 

» between two! people who! meet for the first 
dime, Foray part, I should ike Mr. Osborne 
. to ‘hear any: proposal you »msy have to make 
to me.”’ 

“Well, sperhaps:: you'll promise beforehand 
not to fly;outatme if. I offend» your pride, Sir 
Royal; sand please: rememsber ithe idea 1 am 
going to, mention «did: notooriginate wish me. 
Lam bat,the mouthpiece of the board.” 

This was a favonrite: statement: of the self- 
made .man;-albeit. most people-knew: it: was 

only @ figare-of-sepeech,: and thateMr. Magles’ 
voice »was all powerfal io: the consalations in 
Queen? street. 

‘<I meversakeoffence: where none isimeant,’’ 
said Bir Royal, “ ithink Lypsctlyguese your 
/oommunication. oHomeonesdhas | been: talfing 

to, you xespecting my’ cousin, Sir.» Heotor's, 
»wiil,’’ 

‘“ [e's common rumonr,;iSif Royal, that he’s 
‘out *you, off with a shilliag,’’ returned the self- 
mede:man ; ‘:and/it sa:happens we aredooking 
out for a seoretary++someone whowould hold 

ohiv-own swith our: clients,; and impress them 
» with. she + digaity: of the ° Imperial’ obester 
Ia 
ishort, Leam»)commissioned,  under:cottain 
circumstances, Sir Royal,» to: offer you: thé 
~poat.”” 
Sir Royat opened :his eyes. 

“ Are you aware thasi I know nothing what- 

ever of: businese—that Ida noteven anderstand 


“ They are simple enough. Tbere are dozens 





of young men who: would :be glad to jamp at’ 


of what she seoretary’a duties wonld consist?" | Roy 


the post, Sir Royal, but I’ vebeen instructed to 
offer it to you; and——”’ 

Redaced toxplain factss Mr. Espies' state- 
tment convineed Sir Royal shat ths Imperial 
Insurance Company did require a: ecoretary, 
and that to seonre a gentleman of good birth 
they were willing to pay a fair auary. 

They had found that sesond-rata mon 
frightened doubsful clients. In.a word, thoy 
wanted someone patient enough ‘to pas up 
with the stupidity of people who: required a 
thing explained a: doz2n : times: over, clever 
enough to guard the interesss of ths company, 
and with sufficiently attractive (manners to 
make the ordeal of the preliminary interview 
a8 little dreaded as possible. 

The \direotors iwere sensible: and: shrewd. 
They had decided what they wanted owas a 
gentleman, The real responsibility? of the 
‘“passing” of candidates «rested with the 
dootor. ‘The accounts:were in«tne handa of a 
pataff of clerks. In a:-word,what the company 
meeded :in :their:seoretury > vag: manners, and 
whichever director chad suggested* Bir Royal 
&8 & suitable man knew what he: wasipbout, 

Five: hundred asyear forwery light: daties. 
Dhe hours of attendanes atthe office: from ten 
till four, with a:month s holiday in* the year, 
and halt-time'on Saturday. Ipseemed to Bir 
Royal a far better appoinvment.than anything 
he had thought of im:his tronbied -reficotions 
‘last night ; but onetbhing:puzeed him. Why 
had he: been selected’ forthe. offies ? 
ow I -have:been »reading the dist: of your 
directors; Mr. Eagles,“ he said, quietly, “sand 
I must tell: you frankly Indo vosknow one of 
them. I: will-go even farther;and: confess I 
do not boast. a:singlé business man:among my 
‘acquaintances, I cannot! for the dife of me 


pmake out: why Iwas: reconwmended : to your 
» minute;-and the two friends were |:notice.”’ 


Phe self-made man-smiled. 

‘hAnd I'm notigoing to explain the riddle to 
you, sir. The party*told:ime they ‘believed 
ryou’d be obliged! to exert yoursslf,.and that 
this: post would suit you. b told the party the 
‘interests of thexeompany: mast bo consulted 
first. But I'm ,bound=to evafess, Sir Royal, 
you look cut out for the post, and ‘if you like 
to accept it it’s yours.” 

* Isaocept itigratefaliy):and I will do my 
best't0 deserve your eunfidenco, Mr. Bagles. 
Lionly' hope you will be: satisfied, andet the 
sppointment be permanent.” 

“I¢ll never be that, ‘Why; bless mo, Sir 
Royal, * you'll » be; marrying: an “heiress and 
throwing ‘us over-before # year's gone, ‘Bee if 
youdon’s.” 

“ Tam: notogiven' to offering “con fidences,”’ 
said ‘Royal, gravely, rememvering poor Regi- 
mald's bugbear, ‘but I:should dike! +0 4ell you 
onsthing. Lam nota marrying manu.” 

Mr. Eagles chuckled amianty. 

‘“Phey all osay ‘that,”>-he ‘replied, “good- 
demperedly, ‘ Biess ame, when’ Mr. Osborne 
firat/came:'to ‘Everton ihe used tovput it in 
nearly ‘every: sermon;''as * one ‘given’ up: to 
celibacy,’ a3 one *free'from:all family ties.’ 
He used to’ begin all :his apptuls like that, but 
for the last three»months he:hasn’t dropped a 
tword:about celibacy, doesn’t even remind us 
phe’s) 9, bachelor—“and it'll be: the sams with 
you, Sir Royal." 

Sire Royal smiled;bat voreheafed: noother 
answer.) He was' thinking in*his own mind 
that Rex-meed: notxdespair. “Hie devotion to 
} Maria could «not ‘have-esesped sach lynx eyes 
as her papa’s,and if¢’Mr: Eagles-had objected 
tothe curate as # fature: son-in4aw he would 
have: eaid so-plainly ‘without beating: about 
the:bush. 


‘CHAPTER II. 


Srx monthsopassedobyy andthe nine days’ 
wonder caused chy! Bir: Hector Clinton's will 
pwas wellanigh forgotten. ‘ven; sympathetic 
Lady Dashwood) bad deft “off>saymy “ poor 
al” -when oshe omentioned *the young 
Baronet, for it was impossible to-go-onpity- 
ing a man who always. appeared in the’best of 
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spirits, and who never seemed in the least 
afflicted by the pangs of poverty. 

It caused quite a sengation in society 
when it was known that Sir Royal had 
been appointed secretary to the Imperial 
Insurance Company. The first report was 
that he would not stay there a week, the second 
that he must be in love, and had taken the 
post as a stepping-stone to matrimony; but 
when time rolled on, and when the great 
world came back from their foreign tour or 
seaside sojourn, they found Sir Royal still at 
his post, and presently they discovered that 
his spending six hours a-day in a city office by 
no means spoilt him for lighter employment. 

He was still a most amusing guest for 
dinner-party or dance. He could still prove 
himeelf most effective at an evening “ at 


There was nothing forlorn, depressed, or 
subdued about him. He held his head as 
erectly as though he had possessed ten thou- 
sand a-year, and seemed as cheerful as in the 
old days when he was his cousin’s acknow- 
ledged heir, 

And so society left off pitying him, and, 
quietly ignoring his employment, weloomed 
him as enthusiastically as ever. 

It wae an und thing it was useless to 
invite Sir Royal to lunch or to any other fes. 
tivity in the early part of the day. He, him- 
gelf, would have said point-blank he could not 
leave the city; but his fair hostesses never gave 
him the necessity. They carefally avoided 
the subject of his morning occupations, and 
though they warned their daughters he was 
a detrimental, few men were more popular 
than the impecunious Baronet, 

It was the week before Christmas, which fell 
that year upon a Tuesday, and Sir Royal sat 
at breakfast enjoying his newspaper, when a 
notidve in the first column caught his eye, 
which, in spite of all that had come and gone, 
gave him a distinct pang. 

“On the 17th instant, at St. George's, 
Darochester, Jermyn Fokes, Eequire, of Dar- 

Castle and Portman-rquare, to the 
Honourable Rosa Adeline, fifth daughter of 
Lord Orme.” 

He put the paper down with a jerk. No 
one had ever told him of Rosa's engagement. 
It did not take him by surprise that she 
should be married ; but such a marriage ! 

Lady Orme must surely have been in despair 
over her seven spinster daughters when she 
allowed the fairest of the group to marry a man 
of fifty turned, who had made his money in 
some mysterious business connected with 
tallow, and was popularly known as Jeremiah 
Fox before his wealth and ambition to enter 
society made him think of giving a fashion- 
able variation to his name, and signing him. 
self Jermyn Fokes ! 

Sir Royal bad met him once or twice—a 
small, under-sized man, with a dried-up skin 
and wizened-looking face, and now he was the 
husband of the loveliest girl in London. 

“* Well,” decided the young Baronet, sadly, 
‘* perhaps on the whole he is the one to be 
pitied most. He will honestly give her all she 
marries for—wealth, luxury, and ease, while 
she only takes him as a necessary encum- 
brance to his fortune,” 

He had known from the first Miss Orme’s 
decision was final. He had, indeed, realised 
her falseness too thoroughly to wish to resume 
their engagement, and yet the consciousness 
she was another's gave him a pang. 

He bad been thinking lately if only she had 
been true to him eight hundred a year would 
have formed a sufficient income for them to 
begin housekeeping on. 

Somehow of late Sir Royal had lost all his 
taste for gaiety. He was beginning to feel he 
should like to settle down and have a home of 
his own, only all women were false. 

He was at the office before the clock struck 
ten. His punctuality was a standing marvel 
to Mr. Eagles, who never ceased to congratu- 
late himeelf upon his choice of a secretary. 

Ito happened that as he was passing into 
his own room the door of Mr. Eagles’ private 





sanctum, which was just oppotite, opened, and 
the self-made man came out with a lady on 
his arm. 

Sir Royal's first surmise told him it was 
Miss Eagles, and he decided the Reverend 
Richard Osborne would have a very charming 
wife ; but the next moment he felt he must 
be mistaken. The contrast between the two 
was too strong for them to be father and 
daughter. 

Thomas Eagles was the pictare of a pros- 
perous tradesman. He did not drop his h’s 
or make alarming grammatical errors, but his 
honest rosy face, his glossy hat, even the set of 
his clothes, and the tie of his scarf, had a 
middle-class air. The girl on his arm, on the 
contrary, had that nameless stamp which 
breeding and birth can alone imprint. She 
was very simply dressed in along fur. trimmed 
mantle, and a small black hat, but the hand 
which rested on Mr. Eagles’ arm was small 
and aT shaped. The voice in which 
she spoke to him was clear and refined, though 
Sir Royal could only catch a few words of the 
most matter-of-fact description. 

“ Yes, I think it will be fine. I shall try to 
catch the three o'clock train.” 

They passed Royal face to face, and Mr. 
Eagles nodded cheerfally, but did not intro- 
duce the young secretary to the lady. This, 
of course, was perfectly correct, but it dis- 

. Mr. Eagles did not generally 
atady etiquette; perhaps the stranger was his 
daughter, after all, and he did not care for her 
to be acquainted with one of his paid em- 


iy 6g, 

Pe oneet Tom les would have laughed 
heartily at such an idea, for though he did put 
@ certain value on money he was neither purse- 
proud nor pretentious. As it was, he did notice, 


when he had a business conversation with sir 


cretary 

“I don’t think work agrees with you, Sir 
Sr cert Se ek a ep 

a“ . ba ou te . 
soy gue ne Ta ae eat 
tly. “ , Mr. es, 
have a headache.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you stick to London too closely,” 
suggested Mr. Eagles. ‘‘Why don’t you go 
away @ bit? You could manage a mouthfal of 
country air well enough from Satarday to 
Monday !"” 

“I don’t think the country is very pleasant 
alone,” : remarked Royal; “especially in 
winter.’ 


“ Well, you shouldn't go alone. You'd better 
viait your friends. I suppose you are en 
up to your eyes with invitations, or I'd ask 
you to ran down to Everton, and eat your roast 
beef with us on Cbristmas-day. It’s a nice 
little place enough, only a drive out of Chelms- 
ford. Youv'e only to say the word, Sir Royal, 
and I'll tell Mrs. E. to expect you on Coristmas 
Eve. Why, I’ve heard you say young Osborne 
is one of your oldest friends, and he’ll be with 
us to a certainty ; in fact, there are few days 
now when we don’t see something of him. If 
ever you're a family man, Sir Royal, you'll 
understand what that means. The curate 
thinks I’m blind, but I can put two and two 
together as well as most le, and I know 
pretty well that it isn’s me Mr. Osborne comes 
to see. No, nor Mrs. E, either. Well, Sir 
Royal, is it a bargain? Will you come and 
spend your Christmas at the Lodge?” 

‘‘I should like to," said Royal, frankly, 
“only Mrs. Hagles may not care for a stranger 
quartered on her at such a time,” 

‘“ Mre. E. likes what I like,” was the prompt 
reply, ‘‘and our motto’s always been ‘the 
more the merrier,’ though we haven't carried 
it out very well, seeing is an only child, 
more’s the pity !” 


“Was that Miss Eagles I saw you with 
this morning?” inquired Sir Royal, his 
curiosity getting the better of him. 

‘* No, it wasn’t, or I should have introdaced 
you. Molly would have liked to know a friend 
of Mr. Oaborne’s, I'll be bound. As to that 
poor child you saw this morning she's a 





mystery. I don’t hold with mysteries, asa 
rule, neither does Mrs. E., but we're both 
fond of the girl, and so we put up with it.” 

** She is very beautifal.” 

“She can’t hold a candle to my Maris,” 
replied Mr. Eagles. ‘' Not but that Narse Nancy 
has a pretty face of her own, and would be 
worth looking at if she didn’t try to make 
herself ugly by wearing a white cap and black 
bonnet.” . 

It came on Sir Royal then that the plain 
black bonnet he had thought so piquant and 
becoming was really part of the uniform of a 
hospital nurse. 

* You can’t possibly mean that that young 
lady is a nurse? She doesn’t look more than 
eighteen !” 

** She's a nurse right enough,” said Mr. 
Eagles, who thoroughly enjoyed the sound cf 
his own voice. ‘Some three years ago, when 
our Maria was ill at the seaside, Mrs. E, 
knocked up, and I had to get down a profee. 
sional nurse. I'm sure I dreaded it; but when 
this girl came, and proved just the greatest 
comfort to us, we all took such a fancy to her 
that, when Maria got well, I told Nurse 
Nancy I'd gladly adopt her as a second 
daughter. However, she wouldn’t hear of it, 
said she’d work to do, and the rest of it, eo 
we parted with the understanding there was 
always a heme for ber at the Lodge when- 
ever she cared to claim it.” 

“ And she has claimed it now ?” 

‘Not exactly. For two years we heard 
nothing about her, and Mrs. E. getting 
fidgety, when I was in town I at 
the nurses’ home, and aeked the superintendent 
for Nurse Nancy. She told me she did not 
know where she was. A few months after 
she returned from nursing Maria a dis- 
reputable-looking, broken-down man (it’s the 
superintendent's description, not mine) came 
to the Home, and said Nurse Nancy was his 
daughter, and she had deserted him. 
came so often that he quite upset the poor 
girl, and, of she couldn't give her 
mind to the cases ; so the end of it was she 
left the Home, and I believe some relations 
of his came forward and advanced a sum of 
money for her to take him abroad. I went 
home to the Lodge, and told my wife we had 
seen the last of Nurse - - 

“How in the world did you find her 
again ?"’ asked Sir Royal, with + interest. 

“ I’m coming to that. Last June I had a 
letter from Narse Nancy, saying she was in 
great trouble, and asking me to meet her at 
the Charing-cross Hotel. an my cheque 
bookin my pocket, for I never forget 
she had saved my girl's life, and I went to 
meet her. I soon found out her trouble 
wasn’t money. A connection had died and 
left her as much of that as she could spend, 
but there was a favour she asked of me, 
which it happened I was able to do, and she 
promised me in retarn to come to the Lodge 
before the year was out. She came to us 
quite unexpectedly last week, and I assure 
ve thy See a a mptery 

“Bat why do you am 

** Because she is,” 

“ Bat——” 

“ Well, she’s a lady born, and yet when we 
first knew her she was jast a paid nurse. 
Then the disreputable old father turning up, 
and her leaving the Home to look after him, 
and his family stumping up money to get rid 
tery Don't you see anything mysterious in 

+ ’ 

“No, I don’t. Many poor women have 
objectionable relations. What is her name, by 
the way?" 

“TI don’t know.” 

* You don’t know?” 

“ Well, you see we knew her first as ‘ Narse 
Nancy,’ and we never thought of asking 
what her surname was. Then, of course, when 
we heard what a wretched history she had, 
and how she had first become a nurse to hide 
herself from her father and her relations, 
why, of course, we couldn't be-unfeeling enough 
to ack her name.” 
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Sir Royal thought of good Samaritans, 
and decided the Eagles must curely deserve 
that name, ? 

“J jast asked if her father was dead,” 
continued Mr. Eagles, ‘‘ because you see I 
thought I could help her better if I knew, and 
she told me he only lived a few months after 
she left the Home.” ‘ 

« And is she nursing still?’ 

“ Part of the her but, as I told you, she 
came into a nice little legacy, and has no need 
to work; but you'll meet her at the Lodge. 
Your friend . Osborne is delighted with 
her. He told*Maria he should like to found a 
sisterhood at Everton, and have Narse Nancy 
for the first mother superior ! ”’ 

‘“That’s mnonsenge,”’ said Sir Royal, 
sharply. ‘A girl with a face like that has no 
business to shut herself up in a convent, 
She ought to marry.” 

Mr. Eagles smiled drily. 

“I thought you did not approve of mairi- 
mony, Sir Royal?” 

“Tam not & marrying man.” 

“Ah! Well, Nurse Nancy is not a marry- 
ing woman, so you'll agres on one point, at 
any rate.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Tae Lodge was one of the handsomest 
mansions about Everton—rather too new, and 
jast a little too bright, but replete with 
every comfort. In time to come, when years 
had faded and toned down the newness of the 
red brick, when creepers and ivy had covered 
some of the many gables that would look so 
obirusively modern, when the young trees 
matared, and the gardens lost the air of 
having only just been laid out, why, then the 
Lodge would have a far more imposing 
appearance, and be able to rank among the 
“places” of the neighbourhood ; but at present 
it was simply the newest toy of a rich man, 
and bore on every side reminders of his 
wealth. 

Mrs. Eagles was a lady, used in the limited 
West end sense, not in the wider fashion of 
crowded courts and alleys, when a woman who 
takes in mangling complains that the ‘' lady" 
next door undersells her labour. No; Helen 
Forrester was an cfficer's daughter, but he 
sold out before she was born, and, dying a few 
years after that event, left the child of his old 
age to be educated by charity, and earn her 
living as best she could. 

The best was as under teacher in a middle- 
class school, and here Mr. Eagles (calling to 
see the child of an old friend in India, to whom 
hehad promised to write reports of her progress 
and well-being) met and fell in love with her. 

He was then over forty—a shrewd, prosperous 
man of business. He conducted his courtship 
after @ most prosaic fashion—called on Miss 
Garnet, and told her he wished to marry her 
junior teacher. He had no time for a long 
engagement; neither could such be carried on 
—— Miss Forrester remained at Paragon 

ouse. 

He had a good home ready for his 
wife, and could settle a comfortable income on 
her, Would Miss Garnet allow him a private 
interview with the young lady? 

And, this being granted, he went to the point 
at once. 

‘** You don’t love me, my dear, and I am not 
the man to take a young girl's fancy; but if 
you can aseure me you care for no one else I 
believe I can make you happy !” 

They were married within a month, and tne 
Strangely-arranged union proved a complete 
success, 

Helen never forgot the life of drudgery from 
which Thomas Eagles had rescued her. She 
knew he was not what the fastidious could call 
refined, but she also knew he had a heart of 
gold; and though (as Rex Osborne had noticed) 
she did frown a little when he told the story of 
hig start in life too often, she was really very 
fond of the self-made man, and had contrived 
to make him so happy that not even the fact 


that their only son breathed and died had been 
able to seriously disappoint him. After all, 
they had Maria; and, though she could never 
m & fortune in business, still, she could 
inherit the one her father had amassed, and 
the glories of the Lodge. 

People who made their acquaintance after 
they settled at Everton always declared Mrs. 
Eagles was ® sweet woman, and so ladylike. 
Bat not even the et of these critics 
ever accused her of seeming to domineer over 
her husband, or from her conversation guessed 
that in point of birth she could have held her 
own with the oldest families around. 

She never spoke of herself as apart from her 
husband. 

She hid his little asperities of manner, 
and gloried openly in his good deeds; and 
perhaps the only proof that she remembered 
her superior birth was a desire hidden deep 
down in her heart that her only child might 
marry a gentleman. 

“‘Is'll be all right, Nell,” her husband was 
saying to her the afternoon of Christmas Eve. 
“Royal Clintor’s one of the nicest young 
fellows I ever met, and no more atuck-up than 
your favourite curate." 

“IT had much rather have visitors more of 
our own rank,” she objected, gently. ‘' Think 
of Maria,” 

‘*My dear Nell, whenever Maria marries 
young Osborne she is safe to meet Sir Royal 
Clinton, sesing the two are friends; so it is 
only facing the danger a little sooner.” 

Mrs. Eagles smiled. 

‘Tam go glad to hear you say that, Tom! 
Do you know, I thought——"’ 

Mr. Eagles looked bewildered. 

‘What did you think, my dear?" 

“I fancied you were bringing Sir Royal 
here because of Maria.” 

Her husband laughed. 

“T am not quite blind, my dear Nell. 
Maria and Rex Osborne have contrived to 
lose their hearts to each other, and to take 
you into their confidence. Every time I see 
our curate I am expecting a requeet for a 
private interview ; and I certainly should not 
invite Sir Royal here in the light of a son-in. 
law elect, since he has told me himself he is 
not @ marrying man.” 

“Tam so glad,” 

‘ That being settled, Nell, I hope you'll be 
niceto him. Just think of his ups and downs! 
A year ago heir to ten thousand a-year, and 
engaged to the prettiest girl in London, now 
ae in an insurance company, and— 
ji Pad 

“Do you know Mr, Fokes and his bride are 
coming to Darchester Castle for Christmas?” 
asked his wife, who, as the Castle was only a 
few miles drive, had naturally heard plenty of 
its owners. 

“Nol Why, they’ve only been married a 
week. He must be getting tired of her.” 

‘I think the Ormes could not know what 
he is, or they would never have consented.” 

Mr. Eagles shrugged his shoulders. 

“Orme is pretty hard up, though he isa 
lord. And when mothers have seven daughters 
to get off they are not so carefal as you are 
with your one girl,” 

Mrs, Eagles hesitated. 

‘“‘I wonder if Sir Royal knows how near 
we are to Darchester Castle? ”’ 

‘‘I¢ doesn’s matter. He will only stay a 
few days, and you can’t be troubled with the 
bride until you have called on her and left 
cards,” said Tom, who had studied etiquette 
rather carefally when he built the Lodge and 
settled down as a country gentleman. 

Sir Royal, meanwhile, was rather regretting 
hia acceptance of the Eagles’ invitation. He 
was feeling out of sorts. He had never stayed 


with any nouveau riche, and he reflected he 
might find his position exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. x 
“Now, thank goodness, I’m a ‘business 
man,’ and can plead that asanexcuse, The 
Office will be open on Th 


ursday, and though 
this week I 





| there will be nothing doing there 


= plead Qasen-street, if I find things very 
slow.” 

A dog cars met him at Chelmeford, drawn 
by a mare whose pace considerably improved 
Sir Royal's opinion of his host's taste. He 
could not have wished for a finer animal 
himeelf. 

‘The master meant to come and meet you 
himself, Sir Royal,’’ said the groom, civilly, 
‘‘but someone came to see him, and he got 
detained.” 

Tae hall was perfectly ablaze with gas 
when the door was opened. The substantial. 
looking butler took Sir Royal's coat and hat, 
and marshalled him to the drawing-room, 
saying,— 

‘‘ Mra, Eagles is in here, sir.”’ 

Sir Royal found himself in a lofty room, 
running the whole length of the house, glass 
doors at the further end opening on to a large 
conservatory. A very gracefal-looking woman, 
in ® quiet, grey cashmere, received him ag 
cordially as though he was an old friend. 

‘‘T am very pleased to see you, Sir Royal. 
They have dragged my husband out to look at 
the ice, and report whether it will bear ; but he 
will be in directly. Let me introduce you to 
my daughter, Maria, and Narse Nanoy, a 
great friend of ours.” 

Royal decided that Maria was like her 
mether, only not so pretty. As for Nurse 
Nanoy, she looked even more charming than 
she had done last week in Qaeen-street; but 
he quite agreed with Mr. HKagles it was & 
mistake for her to wear a cap. 

Still the cap was small, and revealed plenty 
of her chestnut hair, which was combed up 
high and coiled round her head, being brushed 
in smooth bands in front, like a widow's; and 
then Royal laughed at the idea—it was 50 
absurd, 

Her dress was a plain, black cashmere, 
made in princess form, and fitted her to a 
nicety. Her large blue eyes fixed themselves 
on the stranger intently, almost as though 
she had heard of him before, and wondered if 
he answered to the description. 

Mrs. Eagles and Maria both seemed fond of 
her. They pebted her in friendly fashion, and 
when she had left the room hia hostess said, 
half apologetically, to Royal,— 

‘ I always feel so sorry for her. She looks 
such a@ child to be alone in the world.” 

“She is twenty-four,” put in Maria. “It 
is her birthday to-day, I do so wish I had 
known it before,” . 

“She is very pretty,” said Sir Royal, 
—_ ‘Ig she making a long stay with 
you ” 

“I hope so,” replied Mrs. Eagles; “‘ we are 
all fond of her, I hope you have no prejudice 
against nurses, Sir Royal?” 

“I never met one before,” he answered, 
simply; “bat if they are all like her I should 
think they would be a great addition to 
society.”’ i 

He was wondering a little whether she 
would leave off the cap when she dressed for 
dinner. Several guests were expected, and 
sarely she would not wear it among strangers! 
Mies Eagles was troubled with the same 
doubts, and she knocked at her friend's door 
on her way downstairs to solve them, She 
would welcome Nancy even with the cap; but 
oh! how she wished it might be dispensed 
with | > 
“ Qh, my dear, my dear!” she exclaimed, 
when she entered the room and caught sight 
of Nancy. “Have you any idea how lovely 

ou look ?” 

P Nancy was standing by the table ready 
dressed. She wore a black velvet gown, very 
plainly made, and falling in a long train be- 
hind, The bodice was cut square, and 

with soft white crépe—the oniy sign save her 
jet ornaments that she was in mourning. Her 
sleeves ended at the elbow, showing her roun d, 
white arms. Her beautifal hair was plaited 
in ® coronal, so white rosebads were 
fastened in its coi Z 

“You look like a princess,” said Maria, 





fondly. ‘Nancy, I never saw you #0 beanti- 
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fal... I anz-so- glad yon.have- left off that 
hateful cap!" 

‘‘ It would hardly be fairto your father and 
mother #0 appear among their guests in uni- 
form,” said Nares Nancy, quietly; ‘and there 
is another thing, Molly,:I want you to manage 
for me, If Mrs. Eagles should introduseme: 
to anyone,my nameis Broway She may ‘not 
like to .say Nurse: Nancy in such a large 
party.” 

Molly—as Maria liked best to be ‘called— 
was conscious .of ‘a thrill of disappointment. 
Often. had. she. pondered..over her. friend's 
strange history, and wondered}.what was her 
real name; but: Brown, it was simply hateful. 
She would far rather have kept to-Narse 
Nancy. 

Now, though Miss Brown: had been. at 
the Lodge nearly a week, she had not met any 
of the Eagles’ friends, except Mr. Osborne and 
and Sir Royal Clinton, 3 

The servants had been directed to speak of 


her as ‘‘ Miss Nanoy,”” and so. had nothing ito. 


unlearn, 


Bhe . gathered: up: the. train of her. velvet’ 


gown, and followed Maria downatairs, feeling: 


& little as shough.she.wera going 40 make her: 


appearance in a new world, 

Only Mr. and Mes, Eagles svere\inthedraw- 
ing room; but the. first, carniage,could . be 
heard driving.up to.the door. . 

‘* Papa,!’ said Maria, simply, ‘‘ Nancy .is 
going to leave her, profession - behind her. for 
Christmas, Yonusee she has.taken.off. her cap, 
and we are to call,her Miss-Brown:” 

Sir Royal,.in.right of .his- rank,.took Mrs. 
Eagles in.to dine,-and. Miss Brown: fell. to 
the lot of Rex: Osborne, who..bad been: duly 
instracted by Maria how to address-her, 

Ié was a lange. party, and: téte.d-tétes 
flourished, so that the onrate could. say 
unnoticed ,-— 

“ Then .Molly, has got. her . way. 
really going .back:to the world ?.” 

“T don’t think I everlefs it.” 

‘Bat. you are. goimg; to:.drap,. your .proe- 
feasion ?** 

Mies Brown turned one of the bracelets-on 
her arm.before she answered. - 

“ T could nos ; persuade. Mra,..Eagles -to let 
me stay upstairs to-night,.and.it, seemed to 
-_ insongrooas.:to appear here.in my ani- 

orm." 

‘* Molly: would bave been. broken-hearted at 
your staying. upstairs. What a numberof 
psople there are!” 

‘** And; oneof them is your particular friend, 
Sir Royal. doean’’ look very like.a disappointed 
victim, does he?" 

“No; and, yet it must bea ead anniversary 
for bim.,. Lass Christmas-Eve he wae enter: 
taining a party of: guesta mt -Redbourne,as 
his cousin's representative, his. plighted,.wife 
among, them. No. one .dreamed.. then: that 


You are 


within. a mooth Siz Hector wonld.be.married, | 


and Sir Royal jilted.” 

“ What. has. become of her?” asked .Miss 
Oe ‘*No.one ever, hears. anything: of 

er,” 

“ Who?” returned ‘Rex, not understanding 
in the leaat, 

“Sir Heotor's widow+—Lady. Clivion..’ 

‘TI bave not therslightess idea.”’ 

‘' Perhaps she.is keeping .open house at 
Redbourne this Christmas-Eve? ” 

“Oh, no! Redbourne is shut up. Lady 
Clinton: bas never even. set foot .in.the house, 
She inetracted. Mr.. Carrington.to: have. the 
place kept up exactly as it was inberhusband’s 
lifetime, 
income before paying.is into: the bank.’ 

‘‘ How strange,’ Do you know ber?” 

‘Oh dear vo! Mr. Carrington'’s som.and.I 
were echooifellowas end, knowing, my friend. 
ship for Royal Clinton, he thought.I should 
like to hear tie.old . place: was not going to 
ruin.’’ 

‘‘I see, Haveyou ever been ihara 2?” 

“T often spes’ my bolidaya at.Redbourne 
asa boy. I thinkit is tha dovelisst placed 
ever saw! I can’t imagine how Lady Clinton 
Oan stay away tsom is.” 


and to deduct the oost from. her, 





‘‘ Perhaps she has neverseen it,” 

‘* Bhe probably married for it.’ 

“* And you area clergyman,’ reproved: Mies 
Brown severely, ‘ Youdon's seem very chari- 
table, Mr..Osborue,"’ 

“It was an unjust spesoh,: but you see*I 
knew Sir Heotor, Clinton:intimately,’’ 

“ T don’t see what. that-hasto do with-it,”’ , 

‘Don's you? Well..he: wae fifty» turned, 
He had a violent irascible temperpand ss bitter, 
cynical.masner, He safferedagonies from a 
constitutional. . disease, which; prevented: his 
enjoying: life.or society, In fact,:he was: never 
happy except in. retizement:” 

*T have heard he wae deformed.’’ 

“He was, though only slightly sow. Now; 
Miss.. Brown, tell..me, Here was this man, 
middle-aged, and. sickly, of surly temper and 
harsh manners, . What temptation could induce 
any woman hali his age to marry him except 
money ?”” 

‘' think you put it very unfairly,’’ said Miss 
Brown, gravely. ‘I once met:some ons who 
has seen. Sis Hector.and his wife, Her account 
is-very different.’ 

‘' Peruapa: she. was) a relationsof Lady 
Clinton, and so saw the sfiain with herveyes? ” 

“She was a nurse... She.hadno.interest in 
Sir. Hector or his marriage; but I should like 
to give you her opinion of it." 

‘*T should like to hear, it. Sir Heotor;gave 
me s0.many proofs of substantial kindnessin 
my boyhood I should be.glad to:think more 
favourably of his conduot.”’ 

“I¢ ia nothing to me,” rebarued Miss 
Brown, ‘‘ bat I do love justice.” 

* Well, tell:me your version," 

“The version I have heard,” she corracted 
gently. ‘Remember I do-nob. vouoh.for it 
myself,”’ 

‘*Tam all attention.” 

‘Last Christmas Eve, while. young .Mr. 
Clinton was entertaining gnests.at. Redbourne 
80. pleasantly in his cousin's name, Sir. 

waa alone in the South of. France—ill, low-: 
Spirited and despondent, with not.a creature: 
about him except his valet.. He. was..sad- 
denly taken very much worse... The.,only 
English dootor in the town was.sent.tfor,.and 
recommended: his removal, to: a guias. home 
hospital for Englieh patients.» few .miles off. 
The friend whose opinion I am giving wou 
was one of the nurses there. The womanwho 
became Lady Clinton was the osher.”’ 

“ T begin to underatand,” 

“No; you donot,” interrupted Miss Brown. 
*'Let:me finish. Sir’ Hector took a great 
fancy to’ ‘the: girl, Miss Arnot (1 daresay you: 
have heard her neme.before), She had notlong * 
before lost her father. She was utterly alone 
in the world. He had, the doctor told him 
privately, bat a few months to.live. Way 
should be not have the solace of Miss Arnot’s 
care and companionship for the evenivg of his 
days? He waewronging noone.’ She would 
nurse other-siok ‘peopleif she did net nurse 
hiaw: There was not a living oreatare‘of ‘his 
kindred: 40°*keep*watch’over his sick bedy He 
was a manof chivalrows honour. Mise Arnot 
was ‘youpg-aud-in his eyes+atiructive. It 
seemed to him the betver:plan that ‘before she 
entered on her task she should bave at least 
the shelter of his name. He wished to resarn’ 
to England. He would*not*let*her-acsom. 
pany bim without the title-of his wife.’ 

Mr. Osborne started, 

“ Areyousure?”’ 

“1 only: know) what: Miss: Wiltiams—the 
other nurse+-told me:. Sir-Heotor : proposed 
to “Mies: Amot, and. was) refased.: He tried 
again and abe hesitated ; finally she'consuited 
her friend..; As-Lady Oiinton alone could she 
soothe Sir, Heosor’s last) hours, sbe took: no 
one’s place; gave 10 One. psin by so domg:. As 
for -hie- property, at thad time she: believed it 
to be entailed. She never) gavea thought ‘to 
herchance of inheriting it.: Sa Hector settled. 
five hondred a-year on her, and they were 
roeeried You are Royal: Olinten'sfriend;.so 


you probably koew-the sort: of ettershe sent 
tovhis cousin, Sir Heotore barat it; bat tha: 
letter did:its work: He waa so:enraged at she. 





oruel charge brought ‘against ‘his wife that he 
made the: will which has since been a nino 
days’ wonder in society.’’ 

** And Lady Clinton? ” 

Miss Brown shook her heads 

“I have -been told her firm resolye~way 
never to take more than the sum.allowed.hor 
by her settlementsa—five hundred a-year ; but 
no one has spoken-to. me of her. for montha. 
She — quite to have dropped out of the 


‘‘ She can't be dead?” 

: Mies Brown sighed. S 

“No; becanse death rarely comes to the un. 
happy; besides, in that ‘case,. Mr. Carrington 
would have heara of ft, and Sir Royal would 
have been restored to his inheritance.” 

Mrs. Eagles made.a move for the ladies to 
leave the table,-and the conversation was 
interrupted. Bat it had ‘lefé two distiact 
impressions on Rex» Osborne’s mind,. Oas, 
Lady Clinton wae more sinned against than 
Binning; the other, that Narse Nancy had 
some sorrowful history of her own, He was 
certain of it from the very tone in which she 
had: ssid “death rarely comes to..the un- 
happy.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Sir Royan did not find it-necessary to re- 
mind his host that he was ‘‘ business man,’’ 
and to sugyert thet Qucen-strees could not get 
on withont him after Boxing-day. For time 
passed all too pleasantly at the Lodge, and so 
far from” regretting that«he had accepted 
Mr Eaeles': invitation he enjoyed “himself 
thoroughly; and was only-sorry that.the week 
slipped by so quickly, 

“TT like your friend very much,” confided 
Maria Hagles~to her lover. cn the Jast night 
of’ Sit Royal's stay. “‘ And-do-you know £ 
don’t think he is a+ alla broken-hearted lover. 
He seems able to hear Mrs. -Fokes's name with 
perfect equanimity.” 

‘* He-has got over his. infataation,” agreed 
Rex’; “ but all the same her: falsenesa. has 
spoilt his lifé. Royal will never believe ina 
woman again.” 

“T ‘don't know,” ‘said Maria, gravely, “EF 
think* he: wil’ I fancy he is one of those 
whose heart will ‘be canght in the rebound.” 


“* He told me himself he. should never trust. 


his happiness to's womaa again,” replied the 
curate, ‘ Besides, Molly, don’t’ you see*the 
only person he ‘cares ‘to talk to here is Mias 
Brown; whose aversion to matriaiony is ae 
greay ag his own.” 

Molly smiled .archly. 

“J don’t think: Rex, yon will ever have 
that Sisterhood if Nancy is.to be the Saperior. 
I believe those two willagree so well in their 
renunciation of lova and marriage that thay, 
will end by taking~each otier for better for 
worse.” 

Me. Osborne shock his head, 

‘*§he is one of the nicest women I ever 
mat; but she has a history, and I don't believe 
Royal would: ever <care for a woman whose 
past life-was-a mystery.” 

He might have changed his mind.if ‘ha had 
gone into the conservatory; where Sit Royal 
had’ taken~ Nurse~ Nancy to admire Més. 
Esglea’ camellias. The cap had never been. re- 
samed after Christmas Eve, and Mits. Brown 
looked more’girlivh® than ever in her soft 
black drese, some sprays of pale grey heliotrope 
its only ornaments 


“I am going away to-morrow,” began Bir. 


Royal, rather abruptly. ‘* Miss Brown, when 
shali you return to London ?”’ 

“In a fewdsys.”’ 

* And you will let’ ms come, and see you, 
Don't you know: how niuch’ I ‘hops. that wa 
may be friends.” 

Nancy looked into: his face, with a strange 
wistfulness on her own. 

“'Phis has been a very pleasant, week,” she 
said ‘gravely. “ But now that-it is over we 
must just say ‘ good-bye,’ and go our different 
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ways. You andIoan never be friends, Six 
Royal?” ‘ 

This catm declaration horrified Royal. 

“ Why not?" he asked eagerly. “ You have 
not seemed to dislike me, and surely you 
won't refuse my acquaintance becanee I am 
in business?” 

Nancy smiled. 

TI hate idle people,” she answered. 

‘* Well, I shall be living in London, and I 
heard you tell Mrs. Eagles yesterday you were 
going there too. Why can’t we see each other 
sometimes, and be friends? If you are living 
with relations. surely they won't refuse to let 
you have people to see you now and then. Or if 
you are going to a hospital I will promise 
only to come on visiting days.” 

“You mean very kindly,’’ returned Mics 
Brown, “* but you don’t understand.” 

“Then make me understand,’’ he continued. 
‘« Why may I not see you?"’ 

‘ Because between my world and yours a 
great galf yawns, and it is not wise to.try to 
bridge it over.” 

“T don’t see any gulf.” . 

“ You belongtotheupper ten thousand. Your 
friends ate among the aristocracy. Though 
jatt now you have gone into business, every- 
one knows it is only for a time, and that when 
the unfortunate woman Sir Heotor married is 
removed you will return to your old place.” 


‘* Look here, Nurse Nanoy,” said: Sir Royal, 
taking one.of the little hands, and looking 
t Have you ever 


fearlessly into’ her ~ face, 
known me to tell'a falsehood 

‘*No; bat——”’ 

‘Then you are bound to believe me now. 
I have ‘gone into business’ of my own free 
will, and I shall remain there all my life, I 
am not @ very noble character, I daresay, 
bat Iam not mean enough to sit down and 
wish for a woman's death juat . because. she 
happens to stand between me and wealth. Let. 
Lady Clinton..keep Redbourne till she is a 
hundred—bat give me your friendship.”’ 

Nanoy shook her head. 

* You don’t know anything about me?” she 
observed, quietly, ‘‘ If you knew my history 
you might think me quite as objectionable as 
your cousin's widow.”’ 

Sir Royal grew. desperate, and took. the 
plunge he had been deferring only because: he 
feared to lose all by speaking too soon. 

“‘ My darling,” he said eagerly, ‘“ don't: you 
see I love you as.my own-soul? I should have 
told you so instead: of asking for your friend. 


ship, only I feared. you. would think. me. 


presumpsaous.” 


“Tt is only afanoy,” returned Nurse Nanoy, 


cheerfully, ‘‘ Last year you were:ia love with 
Miss Orme, remember:!"’ 

‘*And she killed my love at one blow by 
her treachery. Believe me, I could meet. Mcz.. 
Fokes's bride to-morrow-without one pang of 
envy. I koow that I am a shockingly bad 
match, thas I can give-you none of the 
things I hoped once to provide for my wife; 
but, oh ! my darling,.money is not everything. 
I have the whole love of my heart left, and 
that.is yours, dear, if only you will acceptrit.’’ 

“Sir Royal,” said. Miss: Brown, -severely, 
“this is madness. Do you know it is. only 
£even days since we first met?” 

“TIT think I loved you: the moment I saw. 
you! Nancy, can’s you give me any hope? 
My darling, is there anyone else ?”’ 

“No one in the world,’’ she. answered, 
promptly; ‘ bat all,the same, for you.to be 
engaged to me.is.impogsible]” 

“Bas why?” 

_ “In the first place I think. your affection 
is Only & passing tancy |” 

“We will waive trat, pleace,” esid Royal, 
passionately, “ You are. bound to: accept my 
word. On my side I can conceive nodifficalty 
except that you care for someone.else, or think 
me too poor for you.” 

‘I cam give you plenty of other. reasons, 
To begin with, you are very proud! ” 

“TI confesa.i¢; bas then,” and-he~ smiled 


lightly, ‘'I shonld be prouder of my wife: 


than of anght else.” 
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She shook: her head. 

‘* You are very prond.. All your friends are 
rich-and noble, while I do not know a single 
titled person; and my. father.— was a 
gambler,’’ 

‘‘T have. heard he was unfortunate,’’ said 
Royal, tenderly, “and .that-you left.a. pro. 
fession you loved to oars for hiaslass hours. It 
does you honour,” 

‘We were the family black: sheep,'’ went 
on Nancy, desperately. ‘ They actually puid 
him an allowance jast. to keep him, ous of 
England. Taey were. respectuble, you ses, 
and did not want, to be disgraced by such a 
connection. Bat when he was dead; and I 
coald save the’money up, I cent it back tothem 
every penny with interest; that. they might 
not say he was a burden to them. My unole: 
and aunt belong.to your world, Sir Royal 
That is auother reason why I canbe nothing 
to you,” 

“I don’t see it at.-all,"’ retarned Royal, 
promptly. “I will promise faithfally to for. 
swear their acquaintance. I am ready to 
hate them from this moment if you will only 
tell me who they are!" 

‘'T washed my hands of them when I sent 
back the money. I told them I was going» to 
be married, and they would never hear of 
me again.” 

* Well, won't you fulfil yourthreat? Nanoy, 
two people can be very comfortable even on 
my income,:and I believe I could make you 
happy.” 

She shook her head. 

‘** You would get tired. . Tam nota finelady, 
like Miss Orme—I mean Mrs, Fokes, and you 
would find it out.” 

‘*T am gnite aware of the fact that you are 
not like Mrs. Fokes—and I am. very glad of it, 
Nanoy, don’t you think you have tortured me 
enough? Can't you give mera little hope.” 

“You will forget me,” replied Narse Nancy, 
composedly, ‘* Some day I shall. read of your 
marriage with an heiress, and then you will:be: 
—_ gratefal to me for saving you from your 
‘olly.”’ 

“You will have my ruin to ‘answer for, 
Nanoy ; for, if you won't give me any hope I 
shall spend every minute of my time in trying 
to find you, and that will lose me my” 
sitaation.at the Imperial,” 

“ And it would ‘be unfair to good,’ kind Mr. 
Eagies.: For-hiesake, Sir Royal; I will make 
a& bargain with yous If you ‘keep’ in your 
present omind:for’six monthe-you may write 
tome. On the:firevof Jaly I will call at the 
Richmond: post-cffipe, and: ‘ask if there’is a 
lester for Mise Nancy Brown: If there is I will 
answer it, and give you my address,” 

“Riehmond, You are-going there?” 

“TI shall not set foot in Richmond till the 
first-of July; and: I don’t expect to find the 
letter.. You will have learned by that time to 
forget this folly!” 

“I think nos.” 

“ We shall see.” 

‘‘ And-you promise me,’’ he laid a streas on 
the third word, ‘‘you- will then-give ‘me your 
addreas,andlet me plead my cause again? ” 

“I promiee }" 

‘* And if you meet someone-else, and marry 
hia: in) the» meanwhile you: will write: and 
les me know ?” 

“ Assuredig't"? 


oe ee 


CHAPTER ‘Vv, 


Iv was summer time... Sir. Heotor Clinton 
had been dead more than.twelve months, when 
a lady ; alighted at. Richmond. station, and 
drove to some very pleasant.aparsmenta that 
had been chosen for hers It was Narse Nancy. 
The time of probation had come and. gone. 
This was the second of Jaly and she was going 
to the post. office presently to seo whether Sir 
Royal’s folly had continued, or if it had melted 
like the winter snow. 

When she made that strange compact. she 
had. forgotten: to consnlt her almanac, Tae 





firat of Jaly fell on-a Sanday, aud so, perforce, 


she had-¢o postpone her journey of ‘inquiry to 
the Richmond Post Office. 

She, had: taken the spartmenta for a week, 
for: she: intended: to: havea month's holiday 


from ‘her nursing..duties, and she: felt as: 


though, whatever was. the end of her compact 
with Sir Royal, she wouid like to be alone for 
a ‘few days before sho acospted Mera.) Kagles’ 
pressing invitation to pay:a visit to the Lodge. 

She wore: her uniform—the plain black 
dress and cottage straw bonnet, ‘with its float- 
ing veil of black gossamer+-and: ehe looked: 
quite as young and pretty as she had done or 
Christmas Eve. 

‘* Of conrse -he-has forgotten,” shs told her- 
self. when, after she bad unpacked and. taken 
& cup of tea (she found she could nos swaliow 
any solid food), she started for the poxt-oflice, 
‘* 16 was only a moment's folly.’ 

x She could recall every word he had said te 
er. 
he asked her to be his wife; but nad tbe love 
been-only a passing faucy, or had:it atood the- 
teat-of six montha’ absence and silence? 

She knew from a remark in Moily‘a ‘last 
letter that Sir Royal was still secretary to the 
Imperial Insurances Company. Miss Hagles 
also mentioned that he’ had. given up~ his 
West-end chambers, and taken avery pretty 
little house at Sydenham, over whose furnish- 
ing -he-had-consalted her mother. 

“Heiss so-bright and cheerful,’ ran the 
letter. ‘‘ Papa declares: he must be going to 


be married, but he never seems: to ‘pay much: 


attention to any lady he meets here; and he 
told mamma he had got ‘tired:of fashionable 
life; and-had ‘not been ont at.all in towa this 
season,” 

‘It sounds: as though he were consiant,’ 
thought Miss Brown; ‘but I shatl soon 
know.” 

She stood in front of thevcountcr, and asked 
for her‘letter. Her heart beat rapidiy as sho 
waited; bat very soon a thick creamlaid 
envelope, with the monogram R. C., was 
handed to-her. She: had no time ‘to read it, 
for-as ehe passed out of the offive she met Sir 
Royal face to face. 

‘* You have come at last!" 

** At-last,” repeated Narse Nanoy, iadiy- 
nantly. ‘It is only the second of Jaly, tho 
ficat-fellon a Sunday.” 

“TI came. down on Saturday,” said Sir 
Royal, walking beside. her as a matéer’ of 
course.- “I. told) Me. Eagles I would = try 
and getbackon» Tuesaday, Where are you 
staying 2" 

** Here,’ said: Miss Brown, as othey ‘pasced: 
& pretsy ivy-covered .cottages ‘' Were you 
coming to call on me? Isn't ita trifle late 
fora visit oftceremony ?”’ 

‘*My visit is not of ceremony,” retorted 
Sir Royal, ‘‘ aud I should:cail if it ‘were ten 

‘clock?’ 


ts) 

“The landlady will think: you porform your 
social duties at strange times.” 

‘* Noy she won't... Shevknows>me: well. - It 
ig\'@ strange, coincidence,: Nancy, that you 
shoald have taken these: apartments, for the 
landlady is:my old)nurse }” 

Mes,.Bond’s face cof | welcome . when she 
opened the:door falily copfirmadhis words. 

“ Why, dear me, Sir: Royal, this: is a plex- 
sures Have you come'tostay?” 

‘“‘ Not thisctime, Martha,” said‘the young 
man, cheerfally. ‘‘I muss return to London 
to-night, but-1 want to commend: this lady to 
your special care. She-is my future wife}”’ 

“* How could you?” asked«Nunoy, indig- 
nantly, when: they were sate in the shelter of 
her own sitting-roomi: 

“Well, you know you: promised I should 
plead my cause, and you are tco true a woman, 
Nanoy; to have kepsome in suspense for six 
months if you really means to throw me over 
after all,” 

* Bas——” 

“I will listen: to any number of buts when 
once-'you have confessed: one: fact—wa'are 
engaged to each other,” 

He had taken something from his pookei, 
and before Nancy could remonstrate tffeota- 


She knew that he had loved her when: 
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ally was trying it on her finger—a hoop of 
beautifal pearls. 

‘*It was my mother’s,” he said, reverently, 
‘fand has been laid away among my treasures 
since she died. And now, Nancy, tell me 
when I may replace it by a plain gold one?” 

Bat Nurse Nancy asserted herself now. 

‘*I can’t be married for ages,” she said, 
gravely; ‘‘and I expect, when you hear allI 
have to tell you, you won't marry me at all.” 

“I told you Iam not in the least afraid of 
any disclosure, Nancy.” 

‘To begin with, My uncle and aunt, whom 
I told you about.” 

‘‘I am quite prepared to hate them, and I 
promise solemnly to renounce their acquaint- 
ance even if they should be my dearest 
friends.” 

‘‘ They were more than friends to you once. 
My uncle, my mother's only brother, was 
Lord Orme!” 

‘‘ Well, I never liked Lord and Lady Orme, 
even in the days when I was engaged to their 
daughter, And they dropped my acquaintance 
when she jilted me, so I don’t think your 
objection to them will be any difficulty.” 

Nancy looked at him wistfully. 

“‘She was very beautifal, wasn’t she?” 

“Who, dear?” 

“« My cousin, Rosa Orme.” 

‘‘She was the belle of a London season, but 
she couldn’t compare to you. Surely, Nancy, 
my darling, you are not afraid of my ever 
regretting her?" 

“Are you quite sure you have conquered 
your old love for her?" 

‘Tam positive. She was dead to me from 
the moment she jilted me, I would not marry 
Ross Orme if she were a widow to-morrow." 

‘* Then you believe in second love?” 

Royal answered frankly,— 

‘*I believe in my love for you. I should 
trust you, Nancy, even though you had once 
cared for someone else; but I hope I have the 
first place in your heart. 

‘* I never loved anyone else, bat-——”’ 

“Bat you were once engaged to someone 
else. Never mind, my darling, since you parted 
and he left you free!” 

“But we did not part. I married him.” 

*' Nancy!” 

‘' It is quite true. I told you when you had 
heard everything you would despise me.” 

‘I don’s despise you. I daresay he was a 
brote, and his cruelty forced you to leave him; 
bet, oh, my darling, don’t you see what this 
means. We can never be aught to each other. 
Even friendship is forbidden us. You don’t 
know how h y the world judges a woman 
separated from her husband.” 

‘Bat it’s not my fault,’ pleaded Nancy. 
‘* Indeed, Royal, I did my utmost. The dootors 
told me my nursing had prolonged his life, 
and he died, blessing me with his last breath.” 

Royal bestowed an affectionate little shake 
upon his fiancée. 

‘* You heartless child, making me so miser- 
able when he is dead. Bat why do you call 
yourself Miss Brown?” 

‘Because his relatives objected to his 
marrying me, and I did not want to meet any 
of them. Yousee he was years older than I, 
and I knew from the first nothing could save 
him ; but he wanted me to be with him to the 
end, and there seemed to ua to be no other 
way.’’ 

Royal understood. The dead man, in his 
chivalrous regard for Nancy, had given her 
his name lest the slightest shadow of blame 
should rest upon her; and she, after caring 
for him to the end, had gone back to her life 
as.® hospital nurse, profiting nothing by her 
sacrifice. 

‘‘T understand, When did he die, dear?” 

‘More than # year ago. I never loved 
him, Royal; but he was so good to me, and I 
was fond of him as I might have been of my 
father had he been kind to me. When my 
husband died I felt as though I had lost a dear 
friend; but net that I wasa widow!” 

“ And that is why you would not listen to 
me last December ? ” 





— 





‘* Partly. It seemed a slight to him; be- 
sides, I thought your affection was only a 
passing fancy.” 

‘You know better now. And you are will- 
ing to trust yourself to me?”’ 

** More than willing. Oaly Royal, I am a ter- 
rible mésalliance for you, for you are not only 
proposing to marry Lord Orme's poor relation, 
but the designing adventuress who cajoled a 
man old enough to be her father into marry- 
ing her.” 

They were bis very own words, quoted from 
his last indignant letter to Sir Hector; but he 
never recognised them. He never saw the 
similarity between Nancy's story and that of 
his cousin’s widow. 

“ Sweetheart!” he answered, fondly, “I 
could carry a far heavier burden for your sake. 
Do you know at this moment I am actually 
gratefal to Miss Orme forjilting me? I can 
even forgive Lady Clinton ‘for depriving me of 
Redbourne, since it left me free till I met 
you.” 

** You won't tell anyone?” she entreated, 
when at last he rose to go. 

“‘T shall tell everyone I know,” he answered, 
promptly, ‘so that I may have plenty of 
witnesses against you if you change your 
mind; and I have been thinking, Nanoy, I 
should like us to he married at Everton. I 
am sure Mr. Eagles would like to act the part 
of your father at our wedding; and, somehow, I 
should feel as if there was a flaw in the mar- 
riage ceremony if anyone but dear old Rex 
read the service.” 

‘Mr, Osborne won't approve of our engage- 
ment. He thought me suited for a Sister of 
Mercy !" 

‘A great mistake on hia part. Nanoy, Iam 
to have a month's holiday in August. Don't 
you think we could be married soon? You 
won't want to wait for ages while you make 
your trousseau. I would much rather you 


came to me in your cap and uniform than 
that.” : 


_—. 


CHAPTER VI., AND LAST. 


Ir was three days after Sir Royal's engage- 
ment, andon leaving the offices in Qaeen-street 
he had gone straight to the Temple. He 
wanted not only to tell Mr. Carrington of his 
happiness, but to ask that gentleman to draw 
up his marriage settlements. 

Probably, Nancy would be the slenderest 
—_ for Lady Clinton on record; bat at 

t he could seoure for her use the three 
hundred a-year he had inherited from his 
mother. 

Mr. Oarrington's greeting took him by sur- 
prise. 

‘* Thave been expecting you all day. I tele- 
graphed to you the moment I got here this 
morning,” 

‘* Well, I never had your message. It must 
have got to Sydenham after I left. I looked in 
entirely on a matter of private business.” 

“ Well, Sir Royal, the news I have for you 
is so important that I must ask you to post- 
pone your basiness until you have heard it. 
Please read this letter."’ 

He handed Royal a small sheet of note- 
paper, such as ladies use. Half of it was 
covered with a clear, distinct handwriting, 
and it was dated from Radbourne Hall. 


“Dzarn Mr. Cargincton,— 

‘* Although we have never met, my late 
husband had such confidence in your judg- 
ment that I have no scruples in asking you to 
assist me in rather a delicate matter. 

‘I am engaged to be married, and in the 
course of a few months my late husband's 
property will belong to his cousin, Sir Royal, 
in fact and law, as it hae always appeared to 
me to do in right since Sie Hector’s death. 

“TI have never in the last twelve months 
allowed my expenses to exceed the five 
hundred a.year I regard as legally mine. Tne 


balance of the income from the R:dbourne 
property is still in the bank, and I am anxious 
to hand this over to Sir Royal before my 


: ——__] 
wedding-day. I should feel very thankfal if 
he would consent that there should be at least 

eace between us, and my great desire is that 

e will allow me an interview here during the 
short time the property remains nominally 
mine, If you can persuade Sir Royal to 
make any appointment this week or next it 
will be gratefally kept by 

*s Yours faithfally, 
“* Anne Oxrntoy.” 


‘* Well?” said Mr. Carrington, impatiently. 
“ What do you say, Sir Royal. Has not for- 
tune’s wheel tarned at last? Lady Ciinton 
will have kept you out of your inheritance 
barely a year, and if you accept her offer of 
restoring you the income from the estates 
since Sir Hector’s death you will not have 
lost a shilling.” : 

Bat Royal could not feel enthusiastic. 

‘I’m sure I wish she could keep it all,” he 
said simply. ‘Iam very happy as it is. I 
don't want things altered !"’ 

‘You are thinking this comes too late to 
restore your fiancée?” , 

“No, I’m not,” snapped Sir Royal. “I'm 
engaged to a woman ten times more beautifal 
than Miss Orme ever was. She hates riches 
and show, and the chances are when she 
hears of this she'll throw me over.”’ 

‘I fancy not. Anyway, Sir Royal, you must 
take your rights. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to suggest it would be a fal act of 
courtesy if you agreed to Lady Clinton’s wish 
and called on her.” 

“T'll call,” said Sir Royal, reluctantly, then 
he added, “Perhaps next Saturday would 
suit?” 

‘The day after to-morrow?” 7 

‘' Yes,” said Sir Royal, who was going to 
meet his fiancée on the Monday, and escort her 
to Everton. ‘I can't go next week. It will 
be rather a trying interview, but I don’t want 
to bear malice; and if Lady Clinton means 
what she says she may like to hear from me 
that I have often congratulated myself on 
losing Redbourne since at least it saved me 
from being married for se | money.” 

He felt rather undecided as to telling Nancy 
of the changes in his fortanes. He rather 
leaned to the idea of keeping the revelation 
until she should be Lady Clinton, Anyway, 
there was no need to say a word to her until 
after his interview with Sir Heotor's widow. 

He oarefally examined a time-table, and 
then telegraphed four o'clock as the time of 
his arrival, deciding that he should be able to 
catch the six o'clock train back to London. 
Little as he had cared before for his good 
fortune he did feel a thrill of pleasure as he 
saw Redbourne in all its glorious summer 
beauty, to think that Nancy would be mis- 
tress there. 

He wondered if Lady Clinton would keep 
the title on her second marriage, or subside 
into plain Mrs. Blank. Probably the latter, as 
his own wedding would make her a dowager. 

The butler opened the door, and exclaimed 
at his lack of luggage,— ; 

‘“‘ My lady expected you to stay till Monday 
at least, Sir Royal. Your old rooms have 
been prepared.” . 

It seemed to Royal the conventionulities 
would not have been pleased at his staying in 
the house alone with the young widow. 
Perhaps the butler guessed this, for he 
observed, genes. 

“ Some friends of Lady Clinton arrived last 
night, Sir Royal, bat you will find her alone 
in the library.” 

He never quite forgot that moment. He 
entered the familiar room, thinking to meet a 
stranger, and there came slowly toward him, 
dressed in sofs, black velvet robes, the woman 
who had promised to be his wife—Nanocy. 

“Can you ever forgive me, Royal?” — 

“ What for, my darling? And how in the 
world do you come to be Lady Clinton’s 

est?” 

a Because you see I am Anne Olinton—and 
Royal, I tried hard to tell you on Monday: 





I did so hope you would guess when I told you 
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ia old man, and bis relatives | And I'm afraid she’s amusing herself by steal. | you let her go, you old fiend, to be swallowed 
pe 4 me Se ieaaees Rex Thorpe’s heart away from poor little apie the dreaifal shaking bogs of that terrible 


“ ” 

«And, Royal, I began a dozen letters to 
you; but, somehow, I could not explain and 
Jhon I wrote to Mr, Carrington, and asked him 
40 send you here.” 

Then came a pause. 

“ Shall you throw me over?” asked Nancy, 
demurely. ‘Yoa know I al said you 
would never marry me if you w every- 


thin: Rad 

uf should like to marry you to-morrow,” 
replied Sir Royal, “and then I should be 
quite sure you ould not escape me.” ; 


They were married in the bright August 
daye, when the sun was ing the aeeenal 
corn to a bright golden tint. Bir 
had his wish, for Mr. Eagles gave away the 
bride, and Rex Osborne performed the cere- 
mony. 

Lod and Lady Dashwood were invited 
guests, for the Countess had called on Nancy, 
and persuaded her to make an exception of 
her dislike for fashionable’ people in their 
favour. 

The Imperial Insurance Company lost its 
secretary, and the Nursing Home was de- 
prived of one of its best members. 

But there were great rejoicings at Red- 
bourne that Sir Royal should have come to 
= own at last, and have found so sweet a 
wife, 

There is a picture of young Lady Clinton 
in the gallery at the Hall, taken in her bridal 
robes, which people consider a masterpiece. 
Bat the likeness Sir Royal prefers of his wife 
is @ small painting which hangs over the 
writing table in his study. It represents her 
in @ plain black dress, with a little white cap 
over her beautiful hair—in a word, as he saw 
and loved her first, when he knew her only as 
Norse Naxcy ! 

[THE END ] 








TWO BRIDES. 
—o— 


No one riding across the moor between 
Liskeard and §t. Cleer would ever have 
dreamed that the clumsy old gates that 
apparently opened into a winding cattle-path, 
which lost itself in interminable thickets, was, 
ia reality, the entrance to one of the grand 
ancestral mansions of East Cornwall—a resi- 
dence whoee splendour had now fallen hope- 
leasly to decay. 

A solitary spot it was, surrounded by moor- 
Jand; and old Mrs. Grace, sitting by the wood 
fire in the fireplace, looked as if she might 
have stepped out of some filty-year-old fashion 
plate, as she knitted placidly away at the 
white Shetland shawl, which never seemed to 
be any nearer completion; and the old Squire, 
reading, fell into delicious little dozes from 
time to time. 

“Where's Selina?” said Mr. Grace, re- 
oovering himself, with a sudden jerk, from one 
of these temporary lapses. 

‘In the kitchen, cutting ont red flannel 
shirts for the little school-children,” answered 
hia wife. 

‘*‘ Where's Mary?” 

‘Gone for a walk, I believe,” and the old 
lady pursed up her lips. ‘“ Mary don’t seem 
to care to help Selina in anything useful!” 
she added. 

“I reckon,” said the Squire, with a short 
ldagh, “she belongs to the Oraoamental 
Brigade. She is pretty, though, isn’t she?” 

“Ye—es,” rather reluctantly admitted Mrs. 
Grace, “ Bat, Felton——” 

‘Yes, my dear?” 

“I'm almost sorry you invited her here to 
spend the winter.” 

“Sorry, my dear? And you a Cornish- 
woman !” 

“Beoause, Felton, she's a born coquette. 





1 ” 
** Nonsense, my dear! she never would do 
that !’’ asserted the old gentleman. 
“It's a way girls have!” said Mrs. Grace, 
bitterly. ‘‘She hagn’t much to divert herself 
ai , and Rex does as well as anyone 


Mr. Grace rabbed his bald head in a per- 
turbed way. All this opened a new of 


vision to his eyes. 

Mary Best be so-like 
tten in the corner, who 
played with the luckless mice and enticed 
them to their doom ? 

Were all giels except his Selina like this? 
And was Selina’s heart to be broken to yield 
S . days’ amusement to this visitor of 


In the great airy kitchen, where Mathers, 
the old cook, was chopping apples for minee- 
meat, Selina Grace stood at a table, cuttin 
out red-flannel shirta for the little colo 
children who came to the school the most. 

“* Here is Mr. Rex comin’, Miss Selina,” said 
Mathers, suspending her chopping-knife in 
one hand. 

Selina’s cheeks crimsoned; she gave & 
sudden start. 

“T heard him say,” added Mathers, “ that 
he was  poing mistletoe-hunting, to dress 
the school-house for the young lecturer who 
— going to tell us all about the North Pole 

Selina’s cheek grew pale again. 

‘* Miss Mary is not in,” she said, listlessly, 

Mathers looked keenly at her, She was tall, 
erect, with grizzled hair, and eyes that glit- 
tered like coals of fire. 

The report went that she had Spanish 
blood in her veins, and that she had thereby 
inherited strange Moorish knowledge. The 
servants in the neighbouring places came to 
her to have their fortunes told. 

‘‘ Miss Selina,” said Mathers, putting down 
her chopping-bowl and coming a pace or two 
nearer to her young mistress, ‘‘I have some. 
thing to say to you.” 

“ What is it, Mathers?” 

‘“‘There was  winding-sheet on Miss 
we candle wick last night as plain—as 
p ‘ain——"’ 

‘* Nonsense, Mathers!" 

‘*‘ And when she went down the wood road 
half-an-hour ago, I saw & tall, white skeleton 
a-walking the path afore her—I did, Miss 
Selina! It was Death. Don’t you fret, Miss 
Selina, I won’t stand in your light with Mr. 
Rex no more—not after to-day. If you had 
took one of them love powders and put in his 
coffee, as I told youo——” 

Sclina made an impatient gesture. 

** Didn't I tell you never to talk any such 
trash as that n to me?” she said. 

* Bat just listen, Miss Selina,” persisted 
the old woman. I’m a speaking the Gospel 
trath—I am! Look at that! Mr. Rex he’s 
just gone straight by. Reckon he’s on the way 
to the school house. Miss Mary was to 
meet him there. I heard them talk of it ! Old 
woman ain’t such a fool as they think—he, 
he, he! Bat, Miss Selina”—lowering her 
voice to a mysterious gurgling whieper—‘‘ she 
won't meet him there—never again! " 

‘‘What do you mean, Mathers?” oried 
Selina, now aroused to genuine interest and 
curiosity. 

“TI know, dear. Wasn't there the winding- 
sheet in the candle, and the White Death a- 
walking tramp, tramp, afore herthis very day ? 
Hush, dear! All that is done means what it 
means. Ain't no use me a-tryin’ to stave it 
off. And when she says to me, ‘ Mathers,’ sez 
she, ‘ I’ve found where a lot of mistletoe grows, 
and I'm a ing for it; and don’t ye tell 
nobody, for I mean to surprise Mr. Thorpe 
wid it.’ ‘Where is it, Miss Mary?’ sez I, 
6 — in - eee emer - a Pm 

great, gleaming shears drop om 
Selina’s hands; she uttered a shriek of horror. 








“The Black Hollow!" she gasped. “ And 


swamp?” 

“*T wan't me,” stoutly maintained the 
descendant of the Spanish. ‘‘ Don’t I tell ye, 
Miss Selina, twas the winding-sheet in the 
candle, an’ the skeleton going tramp, tramp 
afore her?” 

Selina flang one of the square yards of red 
fuse over her head, and rushed out of the 

use. 

Mathers stared after her in amazement. 

“-Tain’t no use a-fighting agin Death,” 
muttered she. ‘And that girl a-doing her 
best to get Miss Selina’s lover away! Why 
don't Selina let the Black Hollow swallow 
the gal up, an done with it, I like to know? 
Lor! see the child ran! Like a deer or a grey- 
hound! Reckon she won't overtake her, 
though. What is to be, is to be.” 

Bat instead of keeping along the beaten 
path, Selina had planged in the woods. 

From the slope of the hill the pools of the 
Black Hollow glistened like the eyes of hidden 
ogres; the rank vegetation of the swamp 
could —— 2 ahi maine den 
grass, the twisted roots where cree things 
lurked, the fallen logs, all clothed with fangi. 

High up in one or two old trees clastered 
the yellow.green growth of the white-berried 
parasite for which Mary Best was so eager, 
and standing on the remains of an old shed, 
long abandoned to decay, and with one hand 
clinging to a swaying white birch tree, Mary 
was anxiously looking this way and that to 
see how she could best reach the glossy- 
leaved mistletoe. 

Selina’s breath came quick and fast. In 
the exhalations of the stagnant water she could 
almost fancy that she saw the grim phantom 
that Mathers had told of, gliding before. For 
Mary Best stood unwittingly within a dozen 
paces of those awfal quagmires known all the 
country through as a death-trap whence there 
could be no possible escape. e 

Mathers'’s words came back to the jealous, 
heart-sick girl. Oace buried beneath the Black 
Hollow, the rival beauty would never more 
cast the dazzling spell of her smiles on Rex 
Thorpe's recreant heart ! 

Bat Selina was noble-natured. She cast the 
subile temptation aside ere it could over- 
shadow her consciousnese. 

‘* Mary! " she called out; ‘“‘ Mary!” 

Mary Best turned petulantly around. 

‘Oh, you've tracked me like a spy!” she 
cried. ‘But remember, this mistletoe is 
mine | I'm going to get it myself. You shall 
not have a single spray, Selina Grace, mind 
that!’ 

“ Stop one minute, Mary! Don’t go step 
forward until I come! Wait, Mary, wait!” 

In a second Selina was by her cousin's side, 
pale and trembling. 

‘* Mary,"’ she said, “there is but one pace 
between you and death! Do you know why 
those bunches of mistletoe grow and blossom 
thereevery year, untouched? It is because 
they rise out of the heart of the Black Hollow 
where every creature heavier than the gliding 
lizard or the twining adder is swallowed up 
alive. Oh, Mary—dear Mary, let us thank 
Heaven that I am not too late!” 

Mary stood there deadly pale. 

‘‘No one told me of the dangers of this 
place !” she gasped, 

‘Because no one ever dreamed of your 

ing near it. Come home—come quickly, 


And she dragged the trembling girl away 
with a wild impetuosity that she herself could 
not understand. Nota second of delay dared 
she risk 


At the very edge of the woods they met 
Rex Thorpe. His face brightened at the 
sight at the two slight e 7 

‘« What coald possibly have taken you into 
those wildernesses ?” he cried. 

““I—I went to look for mistletoe,” stam- 
mered Mary. ‘To dress the school. house.” 

“You don’t need it,” said Thorpe. ‘The 
place is all decorated with princess pine and 
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sprtee béughs.. Go omthen+—quickly, Mary,” 

‘* You: will come:teo; Rex?” 

‘Nol Go by yourself!” 

His seyes:pankied ;,hisdips were wresthed: 
with emiles . 

“ Rexo youcdou’s mean——” 

Hislook answered ther. Shetbonnddd a way: 
like a young fawn, her faie curls floatingtim: 
the sanchinéwher-cheaks deeprdyed with happy: 
blashes.' 

Thorpe drew Selina’s hand careseingly 
under hisvarm, 

‘Sweetheart,’ saidi:hej:!'* we:muat have! a 
donbie wedding now." 

‘* A doubleswedding, Rex?” 

Mr, Jarvis; the young ‘Aretic :voyager ‘who: 
is to deliver’ the lectnra: at the. echool-honse 
to-night, .is “Mary's « fiancéa:: Her has: come: 
hitherto colaime her.; Toisris thei sedret wer 
two have shared: togethers She: wanted: to: 
give yous gennime sarprine;sands I. thinks she! 
has done so.’ Batcl woulin's have.you kspt im 4 
the darkany dongery love, Maty omno Mary! 
Wilk -you marry mewhen she matries Jatris? 
Can!tyou trust me enough for thas? "’ 

And Sthing thought ithut perhaps she-could.'. 

‘tI don’ hoarse,” satd Mashers.: ‘‘ There-was 4 
& Winding theetin-she candle; Bat‘things go 
by contraries:sometimes.: And I don’t: know 
nothing more contrari wise toa funeral than. a - 
weddings And Desth did walk, like: a skeles 
ton jeetafore Miss:Mary; onlyoar Miss Selina: 
headed himaoff: Get ont,. youcboys! Don’t 
you know +I wants allimy ‘attention: for the 
wedding:oake for the double.wedding:? "' 





FACETIZ. 
—t-— 


‘“Lare,” says the Arabs, ‘ isiof two-parts.: 
that which is past—a dream ; that.whioh is to, 
come—a wish.” 

Somanoapy ought to establish a soap mission: 
to go with? the: flewer missiens:, There's 

* Saving grace in a piece of soap. ; 

“ Paratysts?’” saidan Irishman. " It’s tha: 
disease that makes ye so that ivery: time ye 
move yecan’s stir,” 

Rovp: * Hello; olf boy’! going’ out for a 
little pleasare trip, eh?” Hooker: “ No, I'nr 
going ont fishing’with my wife.” 

“In the game of lawn4tennis, my~ dear, 
what ia the most difficult thing to acqaire? ” 
Husband : '* The.lawn.” 

Goopv.advice is worth more than money, bat. 
Jones eays that somehow he cannot make his 
creditors see it in that lights, 

‘* Has your githa keen: sense, of *the,.ridicu- 
lous?’ “ Yes, shedanghs.ali.the time, I am: 
with her.” 

‘“Wny: did: you ' say she wae a designing 
woman?” ‘So she:is. She belongs to:the: 
Decorative Art Society.” 

Jones: ‘‘ Fish are spokénof a2 the: fisher-- 
men's harvest; why is» that?” Smith: 
“‘ Beoause the fishermen have’ to-plough the 
waves to get them,”’ 

Hovsse-Hvunter (examining as seasida cot- 
tage): “ Where's this little passage lead ?” 
Agent: ‘ Way this ien’t a passage, sir; this.is 
the dining-room.” 

A sHOorMakeR advised a customer, when he 
complained of his new. boota being, tight. not j 
to put them on until he had worn them fora 
day or. two, 

Menoicanz: '' Can't you, giveane a:few-pen- 
nies. fos, my. poor family at: homey sir?” 
Merchant: “No, no, man; I don’t wansé.to 
buy any poor family,” 

“Mas, Bangnsy; ares you : fétmilmm: with 
‘songs witheus words’? “ Ohp yespo quite: 
Mr.: Barktey frequently singe theo :-when he 
comes home in the morning.” 

Syovenss: “ I’d like to pay that bill, but I 
can’) jast now, You must give me time,” 
Creditor ; ‘I don’t mind giving you time; but 





you seen to.svant eternity.” 


Tri grown mem only: knew as muchas their 


mothers think they know when:they ara babies, | 
the world would have no farther use : for: 
encgoldpediag, - 


Noruine is vainer in» Natore than-a slim” 
man’who/has suddenly grown fatunless it be 
the - elderly -matron ‘who’ has’ just‘ been mis 
taken for ‘her danghter. 

“ Waar have you been doing, Thomas?” 
asked ‘a ‘wife; picking up a ,crnshed bonnet, 
“ Sitting on the style, Mary,” the husband. 
replies, 

Wien a man thinks himself.a genina.he.] 
lets: his. hair grow. longs; when:, &: woman | 
ébinks she has a mission to efalfil:in life she | 
cuts her hais short. 

‘Dm your. girk ever; refase« you. om ever 
says ‘No’ before: she finally: consented? ’ 
“No; but since we've been married she says4 
nothing else,’ 

Hu: By:the-bye; talking of-old times,: do< 
you. remember that. occasion: when I' made: 
sachsan awial: ass of mryself’” She: 
“ Which?” 

‘‘T wEARD & compliment ‘for you fast night, 
Mirians,.” © Whatiwas it; Lizette?"’ ‘* Colonel: 
Bronson said you were exceedingly well pre- 
served,”* 

‘‘ A ponney carrying a load of books,” said. 
Armm, the conqueror of Egypt, ‘is as respect- 
able an-animal.as the person .whose. head is 
crammed with learning that.he dogs. not 
understand.” 

‘How's your. family.?" ‘ Pretiy.: well, 
thank. you.” ‘Any of; your daughters 
married yet?” “ No,. and I can’t.onderstand: 
why they don't go.off.. They. use powder. 
enough, goodness knows.” 

Aunt Tazo: “ Tommy! I am euxprised yon 
forget. your: Bible. so. quickly! Now; when- 
the rain descended: and smuto the earth: for 
forty days, what. was.it.called?" Tommy: 
(promptly): “ Mad?’ 

Cirvertom: ‘' Why were you not at éhe ball 
the osherevening?” Dashaway’: ‘ My-tailor 
went baek:on me;" “ Didn't send your clothes: 
in time,eh?" ‘O yes, he did; he vent them: 
©; 0. D," 

Tx culprit’ (in confasion): ‘ Really’ you 
must excuse me; bnt'I thenght it was Hetty 
Hopper.’ She: ‘ Well, you’re excusable, A 
man that would want to kiss Hetty: Hopper 
isn't responsible for his acts.” 

‘You look worried.” “ Yes,” replied Charlie 
Cashgo, ‘Do you find thas yor can’t get ont 
of debs?” “Well, that: isn’t the trouble, 
exactly: My father has assured me that I 
can’t get in any farther.” 

‘'Wuy is it that whenever a physician is. 
sick he always, cali in another. doctor?” 
‘* Well, I don’t know, unless it’s. because; he: 
hates to fally. realise. what desperate. chances. 
he ig taking." 

At a German. garden . restaurans. the gas 
burnt verylowoneevening, ‘ How very/dark-: 
it\ is,’’? a young lady complained: ‘' One-can: 
hardly find the way toone'smaath/’ “ Mayd 
help you. find: it,, cousm?"” inquixed young4 
Herrman,fresh from college.. 

Mas. Newsmanriep: “Olarley; I. don’t like 
that new girl of oura,, She doesn't:half sweep: 
the rooms. Why, I don't belisvanshe:thinks 
of sweeping ;behind: thee door?” Mr. Now- 
married: ‘*O don’t she; though?: She sweeps: 
everything behind the doors.”’ 

Huspanp* (onthe-retarm from churob): “ It 
seems tox me ‘that wae the longest sernion’ I 
ever listened to”’ Wife: “ Why, I thonght it’ 
was. very~short;” Husband: “ Yes, I suppose 
it; wasyto you. The sermon ‘always ecems 
sbors toa wooran when she*wears & new bon- 
net to charch-for the first-time,” 

‘* Now lookhere,” said the Professor. to the 
infuriated bul, “you~ are ~ my superior in | 
strength; I amryour supsriprin‘mind, Let us- 
arbitrate this - matter and see which should by 
tight get the better of our controversy.” “ Oh, 
no,’ replied the bull, “let's toss up-for it.” 





’ Ac Lawyem sayeccthatran conyenient way) oF 
testing the affections obs your intanded:is) to: 
‘marry another woman, If she don’t loveuyon; 
youcwili:find'it.out immediately. 

Wrre (to: unhappy‘haeband):: “ Towould a 
worry; Jobn; it'@oesn't do'any pood'te borrow 
trouble.” Husband: ‘ Borrow trouble? My 
‘ear, I'm not borrowing trouble, « I ‘have:got 
it |todend.”’ . 

Wosps’ wirnovr ““THovcnr: — Impressionigr 
Artist (exhibiting bis great workto fairrelative): 
“You see, in order to get the right effect, you 
must" be at some’ distance fronr the ‘canvas;"" 
F. R. (raptnreusiy): “Ab, I never under: 
stood that before» Héw interesting 1: Why so 
it\is—the farther I gst from it the better I 
like it.” 

A youne student, showing, the museum ,at 
Oxférd ‘to a party, proddced ® rusty. sword 
which he said was the-one withswhiok Balsam 
was about to kill hig ass. One of the company 
observed .that he. thought Balaam had no 
sword, but ba only wished. for-one. ‘ You 
are xight,” ssid the stndent,. ‘and. this is the 
very.one he wished for.’ 

An old Ssotch lady had an evening party, 
where & young. May .wad. presen’. who wae 
aboutto leave. fon: an..appointment.ia China. 
As he was exceedingly extraxagaus-in, hig: 
conyereation. aboot ..himself,..the old:lady; 
said,. when, he wasJeaving,. ‘' Tak guid eare.o' 
yoursel, my man, when. ye're.awa ; for, mind 
ye, they eat puppies in Cheena |!” 

- Farenp:> “* Wity:did- yom leave>tha: stage?” 
Reformed Actor - ‘‘ I left-theatage-aem matter 
of conseience:!’? Friend: ‘‘ Hows wasothat 2” 
Refommed: Actom: ‘I. diseovered: thati I 
coulda’t: be, a Chaistian and: aw acton at the 


same: tine.’ Feiend : You: probably found: 


that, yew couldn't -be:s Obristien; aud. the 
public: disooyeredy- that. you::. conlda’d: be: am 
actor.” 

Dororay (aged nine, who is anxious torgeta. 
present): ‘* Mother, if: you donot give is mel 
shall not love you.” Mother: ‘' Dorothy, we 
don't love people: for-what-they-can give us. 
If that were so your father and I would not 
love you at all, for-:youcgiyevus: nothing.” 
Dorothy (after some thonght) : ‘‘ Ob, yes, but 
I do give you something’ Mother : What 
do you give me?” Dorothy (with a nice 
courtesy): ‘' A great-deal of trouble.” 


‘t Yes, sir,’ she.caid tothe; cessus taker, 
“I will be jost thirty-five. next - birthday. 
Getting quite.old,. ain't 1?’ she. continued 
with anaroh look.and.a.litile, nervous Jangh, 
“Not at ali,.madam; geiting.; younger,, I 
should..say.’’ ‘“ You: are.a.flatéerer. gir,} I 
think.” “ Well,” he continued. ‘‘ I.only know 
that I took.the censua.at.thishouss ten years 


ago-and you were then exactly thirty,aix. next .. 


birthday.” ‘' Ugh! you brate,”’ 


Tue: congregation: sat: expectamiic They 
minister chad: jast beenmarried; .and his bride: 
waicoming: outta theservicen: Whem they: 
finally made «their:ap there-ware 
bush; followed by: whisperedscommmentsi Tho 
gallant clergyman escorted his young: wile: 
toward .the:frout!/andi:then proudly ascended 
thee pulpit. stepss. The: singingo proved: 
unusually good, and the: prayerowas made 
with much fervency; But theminister him- 
selftalsered the bappy condition:of affairs, As: 
his hearers settled back for the discourse he: 
read the following text: ‘' Beheld,. I. have 
played the foohand:erred exceedingly!” 

‘ Hgne's an: item,” ejaculated: Mr. Bills; 
who was resding his newspaper, “ about a 
superstitious crank that got up.from the table 
rather than be‘one~of thirteen at. a supper.’ 
“ That reminds. me, John,” eaid Mra. Biillaey 
‘* that there were jast thirteen tba sat down, 
at our wedding suppers’ “ Well, it didn’t 
bring anybody bad luck, didit 2?" growled the 
husband, ‘No, I believe not; That-is—to 
none of’ the others.’ Mrs; Bilfus stared 
abatractedly at the “ Heaven Bléss Oar 
Home” on the wall, and M#: Bills read hia 
‘paper ypside down in silence for the nex' ten 
minutes? 
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Tur Queemis enjoying the bracing’ bree zee: 
of the Soot. gurrot.nded.by. a large number 
of members ofthe Royal family. 

Tre Duoheva of “Téck is enjoying her stay: 
in rons Engadine, and ia benefiting. very ‘nauoh- 
in health from. tbe bright, bracing air, in 
which Her. Royal Highness is able.to take an 
unusual amount of exercise, 

Eanry in October there will ‘be’ a gathering. 
of. almost-the, whole of the..memberg;of the; 
Russian Imperial Family in the Crimeavto 
bid good-bye to the Cesarewitch, who embarks 
on the-Souveni» d’Azow for. his. voyage round 
the world. He will:notcreturn: beforev the 
middle of next Jane. 

Tne horses and carriages: whieh , were -used: 

the 
p+ of the Court at Osborne were so numerous’ 
that it required three steamers:to bring them 


——————— 


from East Cowes“to*Svnthampton, and” they } 


were conveyed thense to Wiadsor by a special 
train.of thirty-nine. vehieles. : 
Txt Prince-and Prinocess'of Water will make 
Abergeliiie Castle. (where they have not resided 
for several years) their head-quarters for 
abous threa.-weeks,; afser which: they are; to 
proceed #0 Denmark. emmbarking»at Aberdeen 
in the Royal yacht Osborne, The'Pritice will 
atey. for; only, a. few days at. Fredensborg, 
before: going: onto, Vienna, on» his "way: to 
Hungary ‘ 
Tue rage for collarettes, instead of wearing 
itself out,. is gaining ground. every, day.. The 
shops »are. fall of rafia:.of one. sors and 
another; 
THe: Qaten’s:-love for, babies \by: no meang 
diminishes- with her ever-inoreasing number of 
grandéhikiten; Indeed, the'latest addition ta 
the Royal Family always tiemands her s 
interest, and af the’present moment it is the 
new baby.of the Dake and Dachess of ‘Sparta, 
Her’ Majesty's lastest. great.grandson, .. for 
whoro she exhibite the greatest solicit der 
Tse German Emperor's ‘' surprise.” visita 
to the-varions barracks -are ‘becoming so. fre: 
quent’as t0'seriouely: damage ‘his’ popularity? 
A few days ego he came on a guard unattended 
by the necessary bugler, who was absent for 
a. few seconds, and visited: the ‘breach of dis. 
oipline.with the, immediate -diamiasal of ithe 
colonel: of the ‘regimvent,. and. other: severe 
penalties. 
A ract welt: knowa4o all his intimates, bud 
one whist would’ seem’ to have wholly escaped 
the notice of the wonld.be clever-ones, is that 
the Prince of Wales delights in getting inte 
conversation. wish pseple who. do. not. knew 
who hes is: Of courses this: is next -to im» 
possibie‘in England; bat abroad: (especiail yin 
Germany, where" His Royal Highness’ looks 
like, am.ordinary - well-to-do; German, Baron) 

* it: is more easy, and: His « Royal: Highness 
delights ‘aud:indulges‘in this ‘strange’ pastime 
almost every day. 

Tax; Qaeen of Italy: was said. to be: anzions 
that her husband - should’ follow the: example 
of his father, and the fashion sommon a 
elderly PieGmontese officers, and dye his hair, 

-had become quite white, Her pleadings 
were in vain. Umberto's is an honest nature, 
that:doesnot love: these subdterfuges: Seeing 
petition wae in vain, the: queen had recourse 
to stratagem. She caused a quantity of fine 
hair-dye to be sent from Paria and put in the 
King's dressing-room, togethér with instruc. 
tions for its-use, making, however,;no.allasion 
to. the subjest.. The King, too, said. nothing, 
though he could not fail to see the pigments. 
Now'the Queen:has a large white poodle; of 
which she is very fond: What wae her horror; 
a few days later, to see her pet come running 
into her room with’ his snowy’ lccks of the 
deepest black hue! King Umberto had 
expended the dyes upon changing the colour 
of the poodle’s bair. From that day forth 
the subject of huirsdycing was dropped 
between the royal couple. 


‘Queen ‘and ‘ Royak Family’ darimg: the: |: 





STATISTICS. 


Taz. smallest parish in England’. is’ Wilost, 
Oxon It contains:seven: persons. 

TERS. axe. thirty thousand. elementary. 
schools in France wheve: boys» are » taught 
gandening... 

_ Tukse‘are sixteen thousand Masonic lodges 
in ths world, . with a membership, of nearly 
twe milliens.. 

TH Amazon’ is4 000 “miles long; and its 
waters flow into the ses in such quantity and 


iwith ‘euch force that they are uumixed with 
'Salt-250 miles.beyond its..month., The dis.. 


tance fromthe source-of the Missouri» to the 
mouth ‘of the Mississippi is 4,300 miles: The 
Nile is-over 300 miles long, 





GEMS. 


Tr. motives wore always visible, men. would 
often blush-fortheir most brilliant actions. 

CraracTer does not usually sustain sudden 
changes; age is most generully the develop- 
ment of youth. 

Never be afraid. to.own the. trath, let the 
consequences. beiwhat: they may; Ever keep 
truth for'your motto‘and guide, and’ you will 
surely be the gainer.in the end. 

THE min@ should: be alowed ‘to dwell only 
on thoughts that are happy, satisfying or per’ 
fect. Happy thoughts! Wehave them when 
we expect them, and are in a state to receive 
them. 

Tuerz’s & kind inspiration.in every ‘‘ Good- 
morning,” heartilyspoken, that ‘helps to make 
hope fresher and ‘work lighter. It seems really 
to make: the. morning, good,.and to be a 
prophecy of a. good.day to come:afterit... And 
if this be trae‘of’ the: Good-morning,” it is 
also of all kind; heartsome greetings. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuicken Sanpwicaes —Boil'a pair of fowls 
until tender ; take.out all the. bones ; chop the 
meat fine, and season with butter, salt and 


pepper to taste. Moisten with some of the 
liqaor they were boiled in, turn into a square 
tin, and when cold cut into slices for sand. 
wiches, 

Prams Sort Care; — One quart of sifted 
flour,‘one scant teaspoonfal of salt, three tea- 
spoonfals of baking powder, mix well-together, 
Cut or. chop,into this..one-balf cup of butter 
and: tablespoonfal..of lazd,. use. enough: cold 
water to’make pa etiffpaste.. Roll out halfan 
inch thick; cutinto squares or diamonds, prick 
with.a .fork,,and.bakea:immediately, These 
can \ber sphitv afters baking and: berries put 
between if desired. 

Virvrt ‘Crram.—One:o0z, gelatine; 1 teacup 
water,.1 glass sherry or light wine,. 1 lemon, 
} Ib. sugaz,;3 pint.donble. cream. Soak. the 
gelatine ‘in the water, then put: it on: to boil 
and dissolve with the lemon rind thinly pared 
and) the: jaioe, add. the..sagar: and..straio it, 
then add the wine; Let all cool-a tittle; Whip 
theoream/ up, very: stiffly, stir. in. the. other 
psrt, and wher quite mixed put intoa-shape; 
tarn‘out when-cold, 

Pricxtina Bartroor;—Waeh eix beets; gently 
taking ‘care’ not’to break the-fidres; as they 
will, bleed.and. .lose.colour; put them into a 
saucepan with boiling water tasted with salt, 
to. boil fow an -hour.and a half; take them up, 
peel; and.cut into:slices anv eighth of an inch 
thick;*and’ put‘them’in’a pan ; boil a pint of 
vinegar. with half ounce of pepper corns,, a 
blade» of, mace, @ dozen: cloves, and. half an- 
ouneeof ginger; and when boiled add: it to a 
pint of cold: vinegar; pour’ the whole ‘over the 
beets, and when quite cold-cover tightly. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ir is,caid-that you. may turn, flaxen_or pale 
hair auburn. brown by. wasbingis .in» strosg 
green tea every day till the desired tint is 
obtained. This will also stain faded fair hair. 
It stains the skin’ also; uofortanstely, as all 
simple‘preparations‘do. But it is harmiesa— 
for it also makes weak hair stronger; ant 
helps-it to grow thicker? 

Tue Italian ladies have &,sovezeign remedy 
against the ravages ocossionedy by, sea.water 
and: aiz, which. ig.the following; Tole the 
white of a fresh egg, well beaten; washmiand 
bathe. the face, hands,.and.arms with. this 
albumen; leaving it to: dry on thexekin fora 
few minates, which afterwards: wash off: with 
fresh water, The resulé of thistisa soft; clear 
skin, whieh anyone who: has:not tried -it can- 
not imagine ; this method: has the*advantage 
of being: harmiess;and. very simple; andat the 
same time removes all tan and roughness 


A conious matrimonial custom is said .to 
prevail in Brittany; Oa certain féte days: the 
young ladies appear in red. petsicoats, . with 
white or yellow: borders sreund them... The 
number of. borders: denotes “the portion the 
fatheris willing to give his danghter. Hach 
white band, representing’ silver; denotes 
100 francs per annum, and each yellow band 
denotes gold, and betokens 1,000 francs ayear. 
Thus a young man who rees a face that pleases 
him has. only to glance at the trimmings.of 
the petticoats to learn what..amonnt.accom- 
panies the wearer. 


A Noven Watxine-Srrce.— Inappearance; this 
ingenious walkivg-stick looks like. ansordizary 
ebony one, with a large silver-plated mount- 
ing.. This head screws off, andinit are stowed 
away the seat of a camp stool and aisetiof dice, 
It cam be. used.as-& drioking, oup.or dica-box. 
The ferrule also screws off, and has cencealed 
initafan. The stock itself‘is composed of 
thresipieces: of bamboo that make»the camp 
stool, The weight of the cane complete isonty 
thirteen ounces, and the stool.is guaranteed to 
bear with ease a person weighing two.-hundred 
pounds. This new spring novelty would-be a 
handy companion for.camping out, excursions, 
crioket:matobes, races, fishing, and all.outdoor 
tournaments or games: 


A coop thing to. know is that:a mad.dog 
never turns aside from the course: hey is 
running to bite anybody. So-if one is right 
in the path of a rabid animal he can get out 
of all danger by jumping to one side and cat 
of the path of the deg, Bat. if it.is abso: 
lutely impossible to get out of the way, the 
manor women. should stand. perfectly still 
and facethe:dog: He will turm:aside then 
himeelf'and run in a different direction, while 
if the person’in front of him screamsand rune 
away, a5 Dine out of ten will'do, the dog'will 
overtake and. bite the victim. O! course it 
requires courage to stand: stillsand face: a 
rabid.dog, terrible.as.this animal always looks, 
but the result shows thew the real danger lice 
in taking flight. 


Torruunser,, im: its original: sense, is 2 
charmingly expressive word; Undergraduates 
of the University of Oxford’ wear-a college 
uniform consisting of a blask silk gownand a 
equare.velyet cap with a tassel in the middle 
of thetop: Until a few:years) ago the. tassels 
on the caps‘of the. undergraduate noblemen 
were gold-coloured. These, of ‘course, made 
them’ very conspicuous: Society ladies, 
especially. mammas living near the-university; 
had:only to ron their eyes,over. the: heads.of 
the students and piok.ont the: ones with: the 
gold tufts, make their.acquaintance,and forth- 
with invite them to their: entertainments. 
The quaint custom was abolished a few years 
ago, but. the word: tafthanter,. signifying a 
society: parson always on, the lookout for people 
with titles, came-to have a general apphoation 
many years ago, and will probably long sur- 
vive the custom in whioh it originated; 
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Anxiovs.—l. Apply to the Civil Service Commission, Vesta.—The tleman 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | cannon-row, Wastuinster. 2. Apply to the Tastitute | ma iety ence staman, wat glesrly in the wrong. 
of Chartered Accountants, 3, Oopthall-buildings, Lon- | the Poy Fe eet ey 
aaa» don, E.C. tS, fF PE - 
Mans. J.—You would have to pay duty on them. Licr.—We should be inalined now to try laying brown him to fasist, upon her falsifying her word. 
rT or biottin, A) stain pressing 
Nep —We have no idea to what you refer. with very bot ea’ We are afraid you have made it Bae wd Pie cae hued _- Fate ng 
Souprer.—Sir Frederick Roberts has not lost an arm. | next to impossible to release the stain without injuring | ang set between two thin circular pleces of bread 
Evpre.—All Berkshire wills are proved at Oxford. the colour of the dress now. butter of its own size? If not, it will be a surprise to 
Taken Ix.—l. The com; has disappeared, going | you to find how dainty it is in flavour. 
AtrHa.—At census time Glasgow had 705,109, Liver- | no knows where. are humbugs. 2. The , 
ool 681,934 people. “history ” is a leaflet sold by street hawkers. Ithas |. Ney Ny my Bo = ply family emi. 
Oup Baspen~Sene’ is the largest covered pe = fey poy A ne a a p born. 2. We hardly columns pear anae 
passenger stution in England. —. taste in Of course the story has no uestion. There is constant intercourse Ecoween the 
a , Detroit is between 500 and 600 | foundation in fact. Government = United pans = | - Ff 
m4 Lass.—The 20th Hussars are stationed at guakiod a tamtes prices that we can hardly reeous- wre 
orwi mend any particular one. Any bookseller should be Igworant.—The word elixir is thought to be of Arabic 
Poor Grat.—A domestic servant cannot claim an hour | able to tell you. 2. Mrs. Beeton’s book of Household | origin. The clizir vite was a preparation which when 
for dinner, except under a special arrangement. Management or Casseli’s Dictionary of Cookery are the | discovered was to endow the person taking it with 
AM T—Mar bet of eng We oe tan ahd O a Ga eo ere ope RT 
F fages between cousins degree | We are very our. paper so a num’ ations which they employed 
are perfectly legal. much. a pew ne Fy KB the pharmacy of the 
Err —1. The first of May, 1855, fell on a Tuesday. Exutcrant.—1. There is no duty on books taken as present name of various tinctures made up 
2. The master is quite right. 1 into the United Staten, but Te. per aquare foot | & ® Bumber of ingredients 
Arcar.—Swords formed of fron were worn by the | freightage ie charged on luggage over the regulation | X.—The name cannot be trased Queen Anne's 
Chinese 1879 B.c. quantity. 2. Practically no difference in price by any | time, when am ingenious the “ History 
J The onl in which to of the routes. ~y Ww c+? HC of John Ball,” was written the celebrated Dr. 
yy pe FH Bye A cost about £10. 3. A bill does not Arbuthnot, the friend of Swift. The object of this 
Se ee eee the | until six years after its date, and payment may be re- | satire was to throw ridicule on the of the 
“Tan = all, covered under it at any time within that period. Spanish succession. John Bull is the the 
. Fi Was empowered to is the Datchman, and Charles Il. of Spain and 
purchase existing electric by an Act passed Louie XIV. are called Lord Strat ana Louis Battoon. 
July $1, 1868. Work began on February 5, 1860. eee cenit Disputant.—According to the best authorities on the 


ee from peneae & made —— and 
brilliant, with about two-thirds strength o! ordinary 
allk, and about the same elasticity. 


H. M.—All Warwickshire wills of that period can be 
seen at the Probate Registry, in the Old-square, 
Birmingham. 


Cowstant ReapER.—Tools, bedding, and wearing 
apparel to the amount in all of £5 are exempt from 
seizure under a distraint for rent. 


Nzmo —A person is exempt from jury service at the 
ege of sixty. Applications should be made by such a 
person to the clerk of the peace. 

Kyapsack.—The cheapest route to Leipsic is vii 
Harwich and Rotterdam. A return ticket, second- 
class, costes £4 7s. 91. 


Dick —No Act of Parliament bas been in Eng- 
land this century reducing the hours of of adul 
males in any employment. 


F. 8.—The great comet, which actually swept the 
earth with its tatl, was firet visible in this country on 
the 29th and 30th of June, 1861. 


Loxpow Lap.—The roof of St. Pancras Station con- 
tains the largest single span in any raliway station in 
the country. 

Arnmy.—The 2nd Battalion of the 16th ent fs in 
Secunderabad, India, and the depd: is Bedford. Write 
to the commanding officer there. If you havea good 
character you are entitled to a pension. 


Curious —The Shah of Persia brought none of his 
wives with him on the oocasion of his last visit. When 
he came previously he had four with him, and they 
fought (so ‘twas sald) like cats. 


Avstiss —Rush was executed for the murder of 
Mesers. Jermy on 2iet April, 1849, and Manning and his 
wife for the murder of O’Connor on 13th November, 
1849. 


Ratpu.—Your postal officials were legally entitled to 
refuse to sccept more than twelve pence in copper 
money, that being the Mmit of the legal tender in 
copper. 


Lorp Rostyyx.—Riviera signifies a bank or shore. It 
is a name of general application, but is frequently given 
in particular to the Mediterranean coast In the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa, Italy. 

Broruer-tn-Law.—On his death without a will the 
wife would be entitled to herown share. Of the hus- 
band's share a third would go to the wife and the rest 
would be equally divided between the two sone. 


Distractep Jane.—The marriage, which 
valid in America, would not be recognised in England, 
and you must use your mother’s name, No subsequent 
marriage can affect your legitimacy. 


Wants To BE Ricut.—No one would think of “' polish- 
ing” the legs of a kitchen table. Sandpaper them well, 
then varnish with Castle Brand mahogany-stained spirit 
varnish from a local colourman. Use a camel-hair brush, 
and draw it always in one direction. 

VayLE.—The “‘ Loving Cup” is the name given toa 
goblet, usually of silver, which on cer fal fl 
in London, like the Lord Mayor’s feast, is d from 
one guest to another at the table, each it to his 
lips and tasting of its contents. 


Apprz.—The noise in a sea-shell, which has been 
likened to the roar of the sea, is caused by the hollow 
form of the shell and {ts polished surface, enabling it to 
receive and return the beatings of ali sounds that 
chance to be trembling in the air round the shell. 


Lover oF Braps.—The black swan found in Australia 





these exceptions it is all black. When wild these swans 
are seen in flicks ef eight or ten. 








Something tickled him, but if twas a joke 

fy te ng ar a oe bit when he spoke, 
8 looking down a en 

He sald, ‘‘ Whatisit? Ah! 't you know ? 


Why, that, as we wise ones all suppose, 
Is the epecfal patron saint of the crows! 
To watch for his coming every year, 
tell when the Feast of the Corn is here. 
See how he stands with his arms stretched out! 
He is calling the crows from all about ! 
Such a kind invitation is most alluring— 
So very cordial and ! 
I think we had better accept, don’t : 
And down to the field of corn they flew. 


W. E. M. 


Weary Rex.—If what you say is true, jealousy must 
have become a disease in your wife. You cannet reason 
her out of it. All you can do is to let it run its course, 
without doing anything to strengthen or quicken it, 
Ot all umreasonable beings on earth a 
woman is probably the worst—with the exception of a 
jealous man. 


** days” of creation consisted 
it is not questioned that the work proceeded suc- 
cecding stages as indicated in the Mosaic account. 


ProvoKep.—The beat 


cannvut and will not pay. That if expose 
valuable property to risk of serious accidental 
damage without protecting insurance, or in 


J. 8. (Poplar).—Of course you understand that though 
you found the coins law makes them the property of the 
owner of the estate on which t 
all you are legally 
might have received if the laird had lost and 
he ee it to 
him 
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Nor Wist.—The sensitive plant is a native of B 
t is stated to have been ly na‘ 
Florida. he senaitiveness of the is affected 


: 


gradually resumes it former tion. 
very slight touch causes the leaf to fold 4nd look as 


ae 


nails and mar the appearance of the but it hurts 
ah Baell be tal at oda Ee 
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